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NEW ERA 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation | 


and Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 
Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED - 


NADP A PERS 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HouUSEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


Have Them Bound 


SEND US $1.00 


and we will will send you a BINDING CASE 
made to hold One Volume, or 13 
Numbers of 


—-Good Housekeeping. 


It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy 
leather straps across the back at the top and bottom of the inside 
between which are stretched stout cords for holding the magazines. 
By using this Binders you can preserve the magazines intact, as it 
is not necessary to punch holes through them to fasten in, and any 


number can be easily removed and as easily replaced, without injury. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & 60, 
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Bread, Biscuit and Cake. 


PROF. 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemista, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


SS 
From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it ap and have never failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends ey | 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Penner in the family medi- 


cine-chest. N HARLAND. 
From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 
I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
M. RLOA 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of mi 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 
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dear.” Pressing a hearty kiss on her soft cheek, he rushed 
TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. down the stairs and out of the house. 

There was quite a little romance about this young couple, 
which | will relate here, that those who may follow the young 
wife’s trials and triumphs, may understand some that she had 
to fear. Harry Bishop was the son of a prosperous merchant, 
who, as is the fashion in this America of ours, lived almost like 
a prince on the profits of his business, but as his family was 
EEF steak, cod steak, mutton | large, and his wife ambitious and extravagent, it was not very 
chop and hash!” certain that he would be able to provide a fortune for each 

This bill-of-fare glibly rattled | of his children, for this reason he and Mrs. Bishop were anx- 
off by a neat waitress, promised — jous that those children should marry money. 

a very satisfying breakfast, sup- When Harry declared his intention of marrying, instead of 
plemented as it was, with abun- | the rich Miss Vanderpool his mother had looked out for him, 
dant cream of tartar biscuit and | pretty, penniless, Molly Marsh, the anger and disappointment 
potatoes. Yet Mrs. Bishop at home had been very great, and although it is not the 
thought this morning, as she fashion in this country, to cast off the sons and daughters who 
had done for three hundred out | make rash marriages, they did the next thing to it, they dis- 
of the three hundred and sixty- | approved so strongly that Molly rarely visited the grand home 
five mornings she had heard Harry had given up to marry her, and Harry's father in his 
it, she would gladly have ex- anger had said: 
changed all for a cup of really “Do you remember sir, that your paltry salary wouldn't pay 
fine coffee, a fresh egg, and | the rent of a house in a decent location? and you propose 
some good home made bread to keep a wife on it! One thing you may be sure, ‘es you 
and butter. Needless to say, make your bed you must lie on it,’ and when you have a 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop were board- | mass of unpaid bills, you mustn't look to me to pay ’em.” 
ing, and doing so at a very good house, for the money they “T never will sir, 1 am sorry for Molly’s sake you take it 
were able to pay, $20 per week forthe two. Yet to this couple, like this, but I hope in time you will see that | am right to 
reared with luxury and refinement, the very abundance was | choose happiness instead of riches.” 
nauseating. And then Harry’s mother had pictured the sordid home 
“ You ate no breakfast again, Puss, what am I to do with kept on g100a month, and derisively asked if he supposed 
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Hous—E WELL oN TEN DoLLARS A WEEK. How It HAs 
BEEN Done. How rr May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. AND MRS. BISHOP TRY THE EXPERIMENT. 


z 


you?” he would be happy after the honeymoon was over, eating 
“Oh, I shall do very well, I am sure one has nothing to | common coarse food in a shabby little dining-room. 

complain of, and if Mrs Jones were to cater to eur tastes she | “The idea of it! You are the last person Harry to con- 

would not satisfy her other boarders.” _ tent yourself in that way. Why you criticise even my cook, 
~ Yes, there is a coarse substantial abundance about it, that | how will you do with no cook at all ?” 

always strikes me with wonder as to how it is done for the “| shouldn't criticise, dear mother, if you did the cooking.” 

money ——” They had been married a year now, and Molly and Harry 
* And yet, Harry, wouldn’t you enjoy a nice little breakfast paid rare visits to his father’s house, and she, poor young 

for our two selves? Oh, if we could only keep house!” wife, was made to feel how much her husband had sacrificed 


* My darling, I wish to keep house just as much as you do, for her, and she knew good as Harry was, he would be 
but with my income, such housekeeping would be very differ- rather exacting in his own home ; though for love of her, he 
ent from what you think. You would have to count the table might not express himself, small deficiencies would jar on 
cloths and napkins and stint yourself in everything, to make — him, and that in beginning to keep house she would be un- 


both ends meet.” dertaking a great deal. 
‘| wish I could convince you, Harry, that it need not be | “ But that will be my share. If by devoting time to my 
so. You don’t know what a good manager I should be.” housekeeping, I can make Harry's money go half as far again 


“Dear little woman, I couldn’t have you make a drudge of | as it would otherwise do, I shall do as much as if | earned 
yourself, and believe me you don’t realize the difference half as much as he.” 
between practice and theory; I know several men who have And so during that year of boarding and leisure, Molly had 
good self-denying wives, and just my income, but I could not attended cooking classes, with a married friend, and had gone 
look forward to the narrowness of such houses as theirs, nor | home with her and they had practised together. She had 
wish to see you in one ; while we are boarding we can’t pre- read too, everything she could find about housekeeping, and 
tend to have a home, there is no temptation to ask a friend to | Harry laughed sometimes, till the tears ran down his cheeks 
a meal, no shame if one comes and it isn’t good.” at what he called her “ paper housekeeping.” 

\(rs. Bishop turned a smiling face on her husband. Yet her pictures of that ideal home they were to have, were 

* That is the secret, Harry. You are afraid of being ashamed | very alluring to him too, and this particular morning when 
of my housekeeping. Shall I promise you that you shall | their boarding house life had lasted just one year, her words 
never dread to bring a friend home for fear of a soiled table had taken deeper hold than ever before. That evening he 
cloth, and a too economical dinner? I assure you I haven’t | returned with a very mysterious look on his face. 
been to cooking schools for nothing.” “What is the matter Harry?” asked Molly, merrily. 

“You dear enthusiast! If it were not for your own sake | “ What plot are you brewing ?”’ 

I'd let you try.” “How would you like to pass a winter in the country ?” 

Mrs. Bishop executed a little dance of joy. “T shouldn’t mind, why do you ask ?” 

“Oh, Harry, you can’t go back on that, you mustn’t! Do “Because we can put your longed-for experiment to the 
let us go through this winter in our own house.” test. John Winfield is going to take his wife to Europe on 
Mr. Bishop only said, taking out his watch— the first.of September, and wants to let his cottage furnished 
“By jove! I have only time to catch the car. for the bare rent he pays: $25 per month.” 


Good bye, 
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“Oh, Harry! and we will take it? It is such a cozy little 
place.” 

“Yes, dear, | think we may venture on this experiment. 
If it happens that we tire of housekeeping in a few months, 
we shall not be burdened with furniture that we don’t want, 
and if you are as happy as you think, we can take a little 
house and furnish it.” 

Mrs. Bishop looked the joy she felt, and all that evening 
they were discussing plans and prospects. 

Many of my readers will wonder perhaps why this young 
couple looked upon beginning housekeeping on Harry’s in- 
come 2s such a tremendous experiment, when so many live 
and bring up families on much less. But there was no dis- 
guising the fact that Harry’s bringing up in his father’s lux- 
urious house, had made him fastidious, and he shrank from 
the too frugal table that he associated with such means, 
and even more, the necessity of foregoing, in his own house 
the refinement he had been accustomed to, as a boarder, 
being in that of another person it irked him less. 

Molly’s dread was mixed with a trembling desire to show 
her husband what sort of a wife he had married. 

* { feel just a doll while boarding, with nothing to think of 
but my clothes. You don’t know whether [ am fit to bea 
helpmeet or not,” she had often said and he had replied, 
* My darling, I take it all on faith, you are too good for me 
even if you could not sew on a button.” 

But Molly’s trembling did not come from fear of facing 
life in a cottage, she knew herself, but she did think that 
Harry might grow to repent the step, she feared also the 
criticism of his mother, ever watchful for a trip on her part. 

Ah! what agony it would be to her, if her husband should 
ever regret the sacrifice he had made! But from such 
thoughts as these, that kept her awake far into the night 
while Harry slept soundly at her side, she would turn toa 
vision of herself as a triumphant little matron. 

“| cannot fail! My time and ingenuity will certainly sup- 
ply the deficiency of money.” 

Molly had kept house for an invalid mother, who for econ- 
omy’s sake, had lived in a small French town, and after her 
mother’s death she had found herself forced to earn her liv- 
ing as governess, for her mother’s income died with her. 

Thus, although she had often told Harry she could keep 
house, he had smiled, pinched her cheek, and told her she did 
not realize the difference between keeping house in France 
and doing so in America, with a newly imported Bridget for 
elide de Cuisine, and as Molly could not bear to boast, she had 
to let him keep his own opinion. But oh, how she longed to 
show him what unknown resources lay within her! And now 
the chance was hers. 

After the first joyful hour, she behaved very soberly. She 
would take as a matter of course all Harry's misgivings as to 
the commissariat department, for | am sorry to say Harry 
Bishop, although a Harvard graduate, and a very intellectual 
young man, did think a great deal of the enjoyment of life 
consisted in a good table, by which he meant not good food 
only, but good cooking, and dainty service, and how they 
were to have this on $100 per month, he could not see, unless 
his income were all spent for servants and food, 
told this to Molly, she said: 

“No, I propose that we keep house, and spend exactly 
what we do for this one room and our board, that is eighty 
dollars per month. It must be divided in this way: $25 for 
rent, (we must never go beyond that.) twelve dollars for ser- 
vant, and ten dollars a week for housekeeping, that is $77 a 
month, The three remaining dollars, with the four or five we 
now spend for car fare, will buy your commutation ticket.” 

“Ten dollars a week for housekeeping! I am afraid you'll 
find that will make a poor show, little wife,” he said caressingly, 


When he 
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*T shall think we are happy and fortunate, if the $20 we no 
allow for our clothes and outside expenses, will cover the ce. 
ficit at the end of the month.” 

* You'll see S10 is enough.” 
He laughed good humoredly. 

“IT guess, Pussy, we shall both see things grow ‘small |y 
degrees and bezutifully less,’ toward the end of each mont), 

* We'll hope not,” said Molly meekly, for now that s\ 
hoped her hour of trial and triumph was coming, she could 

_ afford to let him anticipate evil. 


CHAPTER II. 
AT HOME, 


On the 1st of September our young couple took possession 
of their new house. 


It was a small house or rather cottage in the fashionable 
New Jersey town of Greenfield, and contained a dining room, 
sitting room and kitchen on the first floor, and four rooms 
above arranged as bed room, guest room, servants room and 
sewing room. It was as slightly built as a house could le 
probably, yet in better taste than most houses of its class, and 
Mrs. Winfield’s taste in furnishing was excellent, so that even 
Harry’s fastidious eye was satisfied. 

As for Molly, she spent her first hour in the house pron: 
enading from room to room, such a luxurious idea of freedoni 
and space did that small house give her. 

“Think, Harry! 
like.” 

“Poor little Molly, | did not know that you had hated 
boarding so, or I should not have refused to try this experi- 
ment long ago. I did it for your sake.” 

“Never mind, we'll have such a good time now, that we 
won't think of any thing else.” 

**What time is your Gretchen to arrive ?”’ 

“Not Gretchen, but Marta, she came an hour ago, 
you were seeing to the baggage, and is busy down 
where I must go to her, if we are to have any lunch, 
you put your books in order.” 

“Oh, lunch! Never mind lunch to-day, bread and cheese 
will do——” 

“Oh, no!” said Molly, shaking her head and laughing, 
“T’ve brought you from the land of abundance, I must take 
care that you are not made to suffer the first day.” 

Marta, Molly’s servant was a newly arrived German girl 
whom she had had the courage to take from Castle Garden. 

“She will be as green as grass, Molly,” Harry had said. 

“Yes, | know, but at least it is better she should know 
nothing, than know how to do things badly; it is easier to 
teach thun to unteach. 

* All right, my dear, we will go then and interview the new 
arrival from Germany.” 

They did so, and found a thick, short, strong, but stupid 
looking girl, was the only one whom it seemed possible to take 
into the house. Molly was a little crestfallen, so far did 
Marta seem from what she had hoped to meet with. Yet she 
asked only $10 per month, 

* That is $2.00 to the good” thought Molly, and by prom 
ising her $12 when she can do my work as I wish, she wil! 
have something to work for. I believe that is where peopt 
make a mistake in our country, the incompetent girls, if they 
have only impudence enough to ask it, get as good wages a> 
the competent.” 

Marta had arrived with two very large trunks, each of them 
no doubt the Thuringian equivalent for a Saratoga, at whic! 
excess of baggage Molly had marvelled. Molly had taken 
her to her room and told her to go down and begin taking 
things out of the kitchen closets. ‘This she had heard he: 
doing when Harry had asked when she was to arrive, 
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Molly found Marta attired in what seemed a green baize 
skirt, very short; worked zephyr slippers with thick soles, 
quite new and very large, over gray knitted worsted stockings, 
also apparently new. Over the skirt she wore a clean cotton 
camisole cr sacque. Evidently Marta was dressed with 
strict attention to her début in a new place, and was satis- 
fied that her slippers were as attractive, as they were no doubt 
con iortable. 


closets, so that she might see what she had to work with, 
therefore she had set Marta to clean them out, although Mrs. 
\Wintield had left everything in such excellent order that it 
was not absolutely necessary this first day. 

i: was eleven o'clock, and Molly, although she had laughed 
at |/arry’s anxiety to eat bread and cheese, had decided that 
it ould be best to have a luncheon that would be as little 
trouole as possible, yet one that should not seem at all a 
make shift, so sensitive was she to Harry’s good natured 
criticism. 

She ordered in the morning what she thought might be a 
monih’s supplies of groceries, and for the day’s use : 


2 heads of lettuce, . $.6 
tmelon, . " ‘ ‘ 
1 can of boned chicken, -50 
Forequarter of lamb, 8 pounds, ; , 1.12 
Also 2 pounds of butter, ‘ .50 

Total, . ‘ $2.90 


Milk had been left at the house by Mrs. Winfield’s man 
and ice also, and bread by the baker. 

She intended to have for lunch to-day chicken salad, 
omelette and drop biscuit and coffee, all of which could, she 
knew be prepared in three quarters of an hour, so she helped 
Marta dust and replace the utensils in their places, and made 
noies of what was lacking for her use, although as economy 


what was in the house as possible. 
She called Marta’s attention as they replaced each article, 


places and keep them in it. 

Marta spoke no English, but Molly spoke fair German, and 
she managed to make her understand. As the clock struck 
twelve, Molly took her into the dining room to lay the lunch- 
eon cloth; she showed her how it must be done, that the fold 
must be just in the centre, the salt cellars always neat and 
smooth, a soiled knife never put on, and as she went through 
these necessary instructions, the thought crossed her mind, 
how frivolous and useless these little niceties must seem, to a 
girl, to whom perhaps even a table cloth had hitherto been an 
unknown luxury. What wonder that it was in these small 
things it was so difficult to train one. 

When the table was ready, Molly ran into the little garden, 


arr:nged them in a glass for the center of the table. 

* This is one of the charms of the country, even in a tiny 
garien like this, one can always have a spray of flowers for 
the table,” thought Molly. 

It was now a quarter past twelve, and one thing that Marta 
must be taught, was punctuality. At one o’clock lunch was to 
be, and as Molly would prepare it to-day, it should not be a 
minute behind. 

“Come, Marta, I want to show you how to make biscuit, 
but first we must look to the fire.” 

Molly had made it herself before Marta arrived, and knew 
it was good and the oven hot, but she wanted to impress on 


goo, before beginning to cook, 


Molly wanted to know exactly what was in the kitchen | 
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“T set the damper this way, so that the oven would heat di- 
rectly the fire burnt up, Marta. You see it is hot, and also” 
taking off the stove lid “that there is fire enough te last, 
always make sure of that, so that you will not find yourself 
with a poor fire in the middle of cooking.” 

This Molly managed to convey by words and actions and 
Marta nodded comprehension. 

“Now then, as we are such a small family, I take a pint of 
flour only, and a scant dessert-spoonful of butter, and rub it in 
the flour this way, do you see? until it is just like sand. Now 
I add a salt-spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and a 
small teaspoonful of baking powder, be very careful of the 
proportions, for it is justin doing this, that you are sure never 
to have days when things turn out wrong, they cannot do that, 
if vow are exact, and right. 

“Now mix all thoroughly, and you see | take this scant half 
pint of milk, I make a hole in the flour and pour it partly in, 
stirring as I do it, and if I see it needs more, in order to keep it 
the stiffest kind of batter or the softest kind of dough, I add it, 


it takes all the half pint you see, but with flour you can’t be 
| be quite sure of the exact quantity, and a teaspoonful too 


was her object, she decided to do with as little addition to | 


much would make it toothin. Now you see it is so very thick 
I can hardly stir it, yet it is far from being stiff enough to 
knead. Butter that tin pan and give it to me.” 

Marta understood the order, but began slowly to spread 
butter from the end of a knife. Molly took a bit of white 
paper, and taking the pan from her quickly, for the biscuit had 
now to be got into the oven, as soon as possible, she rubbed a 
bit of butter over it. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth, Marta.” If I had been 
working quite alone | should have greased my pan before 
beginning, it is very bad management to leave it.” As she 
spoke she was taking the paste on the end of her spoon, and 
dropping it in little oblong mounds on the pan, about two 
inches apart. In another minute they were in the oven which 
was very hot. 

“My mother used to pride herself on those biscuits, and 
gave herself fifteen minutes to make and bake them. Now 


| for the salad.” 


elling her its English name, and bidding her remember their | 


and gathered a few red geranium flowers and their leaves, and | 


Molly quickly opened the can of chicken she had bought, 
and cut the contents in half, one portion she turned out on a 
dish, the other set aside to go in the ice box. ‘Then she set 
Marta to open olives and salad oil, while she herself cut 
the chicken into small pieces removing every bit of skin that 
was on it. When the olives were open, she took a small sharp 
knife and calling Marta’s attention to an olive she cut into it, 
till the edge of the knife touched the stone, and then began 
to peel that stone as it were, being careful not to break the 
peel, and keeping close to the stone, when the knife had 
passed all around, the stone was in her left thumb and finger, 
the peel, or stoned olive in her right. The stone was bare 


_except at the ends and the olive peel curled back into its old 


form, minus those ends. 
“Now, Marta, see if you can stone six olives as I did that, 


| never mind if you break the first.” 


her handmaiden the necessity of assuring herself that it was | 


Molly saw Marta start right, then she poured out a table- 
spoonful of oil and half one of vinegar, a salt-spoonful of salt, 
and a scant half one of pepper. These she mixed thorough- 
ly and poured over the chicken taking care that it should go 
well through it. Then she looked in the oven, the biscuits 
had been in five minutes, they had puffed up and were nearly 
done. 

When first the groceries had come Molly, mindful of her 
mayonnaise, had put an egg, bowl, and spoon in the ice box, 
and had the day been hot, she would have put the oil there 
too. She went for them now, and knew the minute it took 
her to get them had sufficed to give the biscuit just the tint 
she wanted, a pale golden brown, she took them out, and set 
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them in the warming closet of the range, and returned to her 
salad. She wanted Marta to wash the lettuce, but having set 
her to stone olives was careful not to take her from that task. 

“My bad management” she thought “I ought to have set 


her to wash the lettuce, and leave it drying in a cloth while | 


she did the olives.” 

Marta had managed to cut three or four olives in small 
pieces, but had evidently not seized the idea, Molly stoned 
another one for her, and then Marta once more began. 

“ Now, Marta, | want you to stone those and then to wash 
the lettuce, putting each leaf on a clean cloth as you do it.I 
am going to make a mayonnaise sauce, which I must show 
you another day.” 


into her ice-cold bowl, and began to stir it. This she did for 
a few seconds and then added a few drops of oil, stirred just 
long enough for it to disappear in the yolk, then added a very 
little more, and so on, stirring steadily, waiting till the last oil 
was blended before adding more. When it had once as- 
sumed the pale opaque yellow that told her the mayonnaise 
had “come,” she added oil in rather larger quantities. Five 
minutes after this point the mayonnaise was as thick as butter, 
in warm weather; a little more oil and it could no longer be 
stirred, for it clung to the spoon. 

“Now, Marta, you see when it gets like this, 1 add a few 
drops of vinegar which changes the color—whitens it, but stir- 
ring a few seconds blends the vinegar, and it now is like very 
thick cream. I can go on adding oil now till it is very thick 
again.” 

When it had again reached the unmanageable point Molly 
put to it, gradually, a half dessert-spoonful of vinegar (which 
she had ordered to be very strong), a salt-spoonful of salt, and a 
very little white pepper ; she then tasted it and found it would 
stand a few drops more vinegar for Harry’s taste,—as he liked 
it rather sharp. 


through, then she put half a pint of milk to boil and, seeing 
the butter was melted, she drew back the frying pan that it 
might not burn till the omelette was ready. 

Marta had not yet reached the point of snow with the white 
of egg, and Molly took them from her to finish herself. 

“Now, Marta, put that little fringed napkin on the dish, 
and with a fork take up those biscuits.” 

She watched her while she performed her task, dropping 
two or three on the floor, of course, but that did not ruffle 
Molly’s good temper, for she knew the girl could not have 
been accustomed to doing things daintily, that if she followed 
her instinct, it would no doubt be to tumble them all ou, 


| pell-mell together. 
She broke the egg, putting the white into a cup, the yolk | 


“* Now take those to the table, set them on the mat I showed 
you, and come back at once.” 

The eggs were now ready, and as the omelette was to be 
the very last thing cooked she poured the rest of the water on 
the coffee, told Marta to get the waiter ready, and then pour 
the boiling milk into the pitcher and set it on it. 

** Now, Marta, take the chicken salad into the dining-room, 
and at the same time take the melon from the ice-box and 
bring it here as you come back. 

The coffee had now all dripped through; she took a cup 


| and poured it full of coffee, and then poured it back to run 


Marta had finished the olives fairly well, and had the let- | 


tuce drying on the cloth. 

“Grind two tablespoonfuls of coffee, Marta. Wait, I'll 
tighten the screw of the mill, while you-put that French 
coffee-pot, on the back of the stove to get warm.” 

Molly placed the dry end of the cloth over the lettuce 
leaves and patted them, resolving that a salad basket must be 


an immediate purchase. She took the leaves, now free from | 


water, and laid them over the salad dish, reserving the whit- 
est for the border; then she placed the chicken in the center, 
mixing with it the pieces of olive Marta had broken in her 
first attempts, and smoothing it with a knife. 


through again,—then she directed Marta to cut the melon in 
half, remove the seeds and lay the halves in a dish with a 
piece of ice in each half. Knowing Marta would not under- 
stand cracking ice, Molly had put some ready, when she had 
gone for the bowl and egg for mayonnaise. 

“Now, Marta, I will run up stairs and get ready for lunch; 
while I am gone take the melon into the dining-room, put it 
on the table at the side opposite the biscuit. Remember, «t 
Juncheon everything may go on the table at once. The butter 
is ready on a dish in the ice-box ; place that, and by that time 
I will be down.” 

Molly had worn a homespun walking dress, and it had been 
the custom of herself and friend, Mrs. Welles, to try and em- 
ulate the neatness of .the teacher at the cooking school they 
had attended, who dressed handsomely, wore no apron, and 


| ree 

left her class spotless. They had attained to great neatness, 
| but Molly found herself more comfortable in a large apron. 
| She did not yet remove it, but put on a clean collar, arranged a 


stray curl and washed her face and hands, then ran down (0 


finish her omelette. She put the frying pan back to a hot 


The mayonnaise would have been all the better if it could | 


have stood in the ice-box half an hour; and, another time, she 
would have made it early on the day it was wanted, however it 


with a knife evenly, then laid the stoned olives round at 
intervals—and the salad was ready. 


take to the ice-box for the twenty minutes that would elapse 


place, stirred the yolks of eggs with a good pinch of salt and 
a little pepper, and mixed them gently with the whites, ani 
poured both into the pan, which she turned about that the 
mixtur@ might run into every part; and when it was “set” 


| underneath, she lifted one side, tilted the pan and allowed 
| the uncooked custard to run into its place; this she kept on 
was thick enough to mask the chicken, only less would have | 
answered the purpose had it been ice cold. She spread it | 


doing, always turning the cooked part toward the center, 
until in three minutes it was a light-custard like mass; then, 


| with a cake turner, she folded one side over and slipped the 
_ doubled omelette on to a hot dish where it lay a delicate 
The coffee being ground she gave the salad to Marta to | 


before lunch time, while she-broke three eggs and separated | 


them, and when Marta returned gave her the whites to beat 
to a high froth. While she was doing that, Molly got the fry- 
ing pan, put a tablespoonful of butter in it, and set both to 
get hot; then she poured boiling water through the coffee pot 
(in case it might not have been used lately), threw it out, and 
put in it two full tablespoonfuls of coffee (ground much finer 


than the grocer does it, being, in fact, about like coarse corn | 


meal), into the fine strainer replaced the coarse one over it, 
and then took a tin pint measure, filled it with boiling water 
and poured half in to the coffee pot ; the other half she set on 
the stove to keep at boiling point, while the first dripped 


golden-brown mound. 

“Now, Marta, take in the coffee and milk.” 

She heard Harry coming down stairs, and looking at the 
clock saw it was three minutes past one. 

“Going up to dress did that,”’ she thought, “ but it is not so 
bad, yet I am sorry Marta has the bad example.” 

“Odors of Araby the blest!” quoted Harry as Molly, 
divested of her apron, the omelette in hand, followed him into 
the dining-room. “I smell coffee !—real aromatic coffee !”’ 

He stood and surveyed the pretty lunch table, looked at the 
Delmonico-like salad, the Frenchy omelette, and then at Molly. 

“ Humph, is this all cooking school, or is it part caterer,—-if 
there is such a being in Greenfield ?” 

“It is part cooking school, and a tiny bit Molly,” said the 
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young wife. “No, indeed; I have no acquaintance with 
caterers.” 


“This omelette should not palpitate its excellence away; | 


siall I help you, dear ?”’ 

No; I devote myself to salad’”’—then to Marta, who was 
waiting, uncertain what to do. 

“Marta, go into the kitchen and wash up, in quite hot 
water, the soiled pans and dishes.” 


* Molly, this omelette is perfect; you have put forth your | 


strength indeed, but, my dear little girl, I am not going to 
lave you spend all your time in the kitchen.” 

* | don’t mean to, but I can give a couple of hours each day, 
and it will do me good.” 

* But this luncheon is quite elaborate. Oh, I’ve heard of 
chicken salad, and its intricacy before now.” 

Molly smiled ; she had known it too. “1 will take some of 

if you please.” 

“Ah, Molly, I believe it’s worth while to give up boarding 
ind live on cold meat, to have such coffee as this, and 
such biscuit!” 

“| think it is, although I don’t intend to live on cold meat; 
| don’t like it.” 

3ut I suppose we must do a good deal of that, or eat 
quantities of hash, for we can’t afford to throw our cold meat 
way. 


“Ah, Harry, what would be the good of my devotion to | 


cooking schools if I couldn’t do better than that?” 


“If you learnt to make chicken salad there, I swear by them | 


for ever.” 

* You’ll foreswear your ridicule, I hope.” 

“| will, indeed, if only for the sake of this salad; there’s a 
tang, a something about it, that outdoes my previous concep- 
tion of the dish. Now, Molly, eliminate youself from the 
cooking schools, and tell me which was the ‘tiny bit of 
Molly.’” 

“Ah, Molly was the ‘something’ in the salad—and also 
what made it a very easy, instead of a difficult dish to prepare. 
You have eaten before, salad made of boiled or roast 
chicken. I made this of canned chicken, which saves all 
trouble of preparing, and is besides of far better flavor, for the 
jelly and all the goodness is sealed up in the can, instead of 
escaping into the water. I don’t like boughten canned things 
usually, but the chicken is a success.” 

“The salad was, at any rate. Now I’m going to smoke; 
shall we survey our domain?” 


“Ves, I'll be out in one minute, when I have shown Marta | 


how to clear away.” 
Harry left the room and Marta answered the bel]. 


“ Now, Marta, bring your tray, set it on that table and put | 


these things on it.” 
Molly, as she spoke, smoothed over the salt-cellars with a 


spoon, then put them away; also the napkins, while Marta re- | 


moved the dishes, etc. 

“ Now, Marta, never take off the cloth to shake it, but do 
as you see me do now.” 

Molly had taken a folded napkin, and brushed the crumbs 
lightly into the crumb pan. 


“ At dinner do this after the meat is removed. Now take | 


he cloth by this center fold, lift it from the table, lay it back 
double, and then fold again in the old creases, till it is just as 
it left the laundress. At dinner you shall do it yourself under 
my direction.” 

Molly then went out to join Harry in the little garden. She 
had her trunks to unpack, and contents to arrange in the 
bureau drawers, but she meant to devote half an hour to her 
husband, on this first day of their home life. 

“Well, Molly, my dear, I begin ta think I like house- 
keeping.” 
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| “1 knew you would, Harry, but remember we have only 
just begun, and hitches will come sometimes, but even at the 
worst that need be, with moderate care, I think you would 
| not go back to our one room again, and the routine meals.” 

| “No; I begin to feel some of the aspirations of proprietor- 
| ship, and to wish this little place were mine.” 

| “Tam so glad, Harry, because if you go on thinking so, in 
| spring we can get a similar place of our own.” 

When they had walked and talked till Harry said he was 
going in to write letters, Molly returned to the house, found 
Marta in grand confusion washing glasses, silver, and greasy 
dishes all together.” 
| “Oh, Marta! I must show you a better way than that. 
| Take those things out of the dish pan. Get clean hot water 

and a little soap, so. Now take glasses first; roll them round 

and put them in this empty dish pan. Now the silver. Put 
the greasy dishes in, and leave them while you pour nearly 
boiling water over the silver and glass. Now bring the 
waiter and wipe each article as it comes out of that hot water. 
| You see it takes only a minute ; being hot they hardly dampen 
| the cloth.” 
| “Now set those dry things on a tray, and wash the greasy 
dishes, using more soap if the water does not lather; slip each 
dish into this hot water, and wipe them out of it directly; 
_ don’t drain them, and then wipe them half cold.” 
| When she had thus straightened Marta out, and set her to 
| make up the fire and sweep the kitchen, she went up to her 
unpacking and other arrangements. 


| 


—Catharine Owen. 


(Chapter [11 and IV will show how Mollie cooked her first din- 
| ner. Marta is initiated into the work before breakfast. Lamb 
chops breaded. How to crumb and fry perfectly. Why it ts easy. 
Corn Muffins. Baked potatoes. Mollie makes bread, also cake, 

| which Marta spoils. Lunch for one and dinner for two.) 


ODOROUS COOKING. 


Mrs. Henry Reeve, in her recently published book on “ Cookery 

| and Housekeeping,” tells us that we can get rid of the abominable 
smell of cabbage boiling by putting in the saucepanful of water a 
piece of bread tied up in a fine white rag. This simple and, toa 
certain extent, feasible direction is very probably based on the im- 
memorial maxim that “bread takes "—that is to say, absorbs— 

| “strength” and “czteris paribus,” a housewife peeling onions may 
often be seen to place a piece of bread on the point of the knife, in 

| order to intercept the too tittilating odor of the scarified onion. It 
is clear, however, that the dire effluvium arising from the boiling 
of cabbages and most green vegetables is much more offensive 
| after than during the process of coction. The cooking of vege- 
tables in France—in the northern section thereof, at least—is not 
| nearly so offensive as it is with us, for the reason that the French 
| cook their vegetables, with the exception of asparagus, in butter, 
while we cook all ours in water. The “cuisine au beurre” is also 
_ practiced by the Flemings and Germans: but in the south of France 
the olfactory sense is appalled by the “cuisine a l’huile,” reeking 

| not only with oil which is often rancid, but likewise with “the rank 
| and guilty garlic.” Perhaps the cleanest and most inodorous 
| cookery in Europe is that of the Turks. The Osmanlis cook, 
| whenever they can contrive to do so, in the open air, and their fur- 
naces are only a heap of hot ashes piled ona marble slab. In great 
hguses in Continental cities the kitchen is nearly always on the 
enmtind floor of the courtyard towards the street, and no kind of 
odor from the kitchen penetrates into the mansion; but in Paris 

| the necessity of economizing space has led to the relegation to the 
| basement story of many kitchens. Ina few of our own restaurants 
the kitchen is at the top of the house, but most of the club kitchens 
are subterranean, and in private houses the dark and dismal under- 

_ ground cooking cavern is the rule. From that cavern dreadful odors 
_ periodically arise, and so will it be until some new Count Romford 
| comes to teach us how to build our kitchen, and how to deodorize 
| the boiling cabbage and the frying onions.—London Telegraph. 
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“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 

[The following, on“ Bread: How to Make it Well and Economically, 
and How to Eat it Healthfully,” is from the pen of Mrs. Helen Camptell, 
Orange, N J, whe was awarded the prize of Fifiy Dollars in the Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING competition which closed September 1.) 

BREAD: 
How ro Make tr WELL AND ECONOMICALLY, AND How To Eat 
It HEALTHFULLY. 

S bread a mystery known only to 
the initiated, or is it a fact so 
simple that a child of ten may 
master the principles involved ? 
A mystery,one would be inclined 
to answer, judging by the results 
presented to us by even experi- 
enced housekeepers. The light, 
fine-grained, delicate loaf, golc- 
en-brown as to crust, white and 
tender as to crumb and sweet 
with that flavor of nutty wheat 
dear to the genuine bread- 
lover,—how often do we find it ? 
And the brown loaf, no less 
dear, and even more essential 

than the white.—holding every gift the wheat grain has for 

man:—how many have formulated its possibilities, learned 
what methods must be used, and convinced themselves that 
the whole process may and must, come under rules as binding 
and as certain to insure fixed results, as a chemical experi- 
ment? ‘The average housekeeper, meaning by this that great 
army of women who either * do their own work,” or are able 
to keep but one, usually incompetent servant, defies rule. 

Why not, for has she not come up, like most of her sex, under 

the deep-rooted conviction that talent for housekeeping is a 

natural and inborn possession of all womankind, and cooking 

no less so? Her bread is put together by chance, and if by 
chance it is sometimes good, it is far more often indifferent, 
and quite as often, positively bad. 

The writer, in long experience of travel in every portion of 
the United States, not once in a hundred times has found 
bread other than an abomination, from the streaky saleratus 
biscuit, or “salt risin’’’ composition, known of many house- 
keepers and manifesting itself in the initial process, by the 
distinctest odor of something very like putrefaction, to the 
sour, heavy, repellant-looking slices masquerading under the 
name of bread. Each and all of these forms mean dyspepsia, 
and the fact that it is a national disease, almost inseparable 
from the wor. American, arises almost solely from this whole- 
sale ignorace of the laws of food, and, first and chiefest, of 
what constitutes good bread. 

A chemical analysis of wheat and a statement of its constit- 
uents is hardly in order within these limits and, in fac , un- 
necessary, as most cook-books now give it in more or less 
elaborate form. We have come to know, or, at least, have no 
excuse for not knowing, that the whitest flour is the least nu- 
trittous, owing its whiteness to the rejection of all the most 
strength-giving portions of the grain, the numerous boltings 
necessary to secure the desired iineness, leaving us only the 
starch which fattens but does not strengthen. The perfect 
flour must contain not only the starch but the gluten and 
salts of various sorts, each one of which has its distinct office 
in renewing and building up the tissues of this wonderful 
human body. This is not to be had in the ordinary graham 
flour, made up often of the poorest grades of flour mixed with | 
screenings and sweepings and bran, and imposed upon an un- 
suspicious public as pure graham. Small wonder that graham | 
has fallen into disrepute ; that children revolt against it and 
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their elders with them. Graham flour in its first form, was 
in any case an imperfect food. The scale or outer husk of the 
wheat, the distinguishing mark of this flour, was long ago 
found to be pure silica, one of the hardest of metals, and as dis- 
tinct an irritant to the sensitive linings of stomach and intes- 
tines as so many iron filings. ‘Io stomachs seasoned to acute 
dyspepsia, brought on by long-continued devotion to pork, 
pies and pickles, these scales fulfilled a necessary office and 
for a time stimulated digestion, almost a lost art. Bran was 
preached as the foundation of all reasonable living, but the 
generation that adopted it, came at last to think bran as well 
as preach it, husks being the verdict on both thought and its 
expression. In short, starvation had begun, and disaster was 
on the way, averted only by the discovery that bran alone 
could never rank as food, and that the best food was the first 
essential for any really vital thought. 

Better knowledge and better processes of grinding have re- 
sulted in better qualities of flour, but graham is fast being 
superseded by what is known as the whole-wheat flour, in 
which only the hard outer husk is rejected, the remainder of 
the grain being made to yield its best. White bread with its 
delicate neutral quality will always be the natural accompani- 
ment of a meal made up of many varieties of dishes, the flavor 
of which we desire to test, but for other meals into which 
bread enters largely, the whole-wheat loaf is a necessity. Un- 
leavened bread, strenuously as hygienists advocate its use, is 
never likely to become popular, save in the form rather ab- 
surdly known as “gems.” Properly leavened bread is easier 
of digestion, and far more palatable, the latter fact almost 
necessarily including the former, as to any palate, which has 
not been vitiated by over eating or too highly seasoned food, 
the enjoyable thing is also the easily digested thing. 

The essentials for good bread are five: good flour, good 
yeast, thorough kneading, careful baking, and proper care 
after baking. Disregard one of these and the results will be 
an imperfect and unsatisfactory production. A cool, dry place 
is the first need for the keeping of flour, and in such place it 
will rather improve than deteriorate with age. Graham made 
by the old process is very likely to heat and spoil in hot 
weather, and rye and Indian meal are equally susceptible. It 
is better to buy the last two in small quantities, or, if ground 
near at hand, to grind as needed. ‘The best flour is always 
the cheapest, that known as the Haxall or new process being 
the best for bread. This flour packs more closely than that 
made by the old process, a pound of it not measuring as much 
as a pound of the old, so that if an old rule gave a measure of 
four quarts to be used, three and a half quarts would be suf- 
ficient. The old process makes better pastry and cake, and 
it is quite worth while to keep both on hand. No infallible 
test for flour can be given. It is best to try several brands, 
and when one has been found thoroughly satisfactory, cleave 
to it thereafter Whole wheat flour is now kept by all good 
grocers, but can also be ordered from the Health-Food com- 
panies established in all the large cities. Akron, Ohio, has 
the reputation of sending out the best graham flour, as well 
as that from other grains, and the Forest mills of Dansville, 
N. Y., are also well known. In short, it is quite possible now 

to obtain the best forms of flour without difficulty, even if the 
local grocers fail to keep them, as the competing mills are 
glad to send to any desired point. 

Perfect flour having been secured, perfect yeast is the next 
consideration, as without it bread must be a failure. The 
compressed yeast, known as Fleischmann’s, has, in ths larger 
cities and towns, nearly superseded home-made, but the latter 
has a delicate quality unknown to the former. ‘The action of 
any yeast destroys a certain portion of the sugar of the wheat, 
and the compressed yeast is so powerful a ferment that this 


effect is more apparent than with any other. It is well to add 
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a little sugar, merely by way of restoring what has been lost, 
and the rules given for bread include this. ‘The present paper 
does not aim to include every known method for bread or 
yeast in its various forms, but the dest methods, long tested 
and absolutely certain to give the best results. For this 
reason “salt risings’’ and “milk emptins” are omitted, as 
viving a compound always variable in quality and likely to 
fail save in experienced hands. 

YEAST.—Ingredients: One teacupful of lightly broken hops, or 
if the Shaker packages are used, half a teacupful; one pint of sifted 
fiour; one teacupful of granulated sugar; one tablespoonful of salt ; 
four large or six medium-sized potatoes; two quarts boiling water. 
Boil the potatoes ; drain off the water when done, and let them dry | 
off a few minutes, precisely as for table. At the same time, having 
tied the hops in a cloth, boil them half an hour in the two quarts of 
water, renewing it if it boils away. Mix the flour, sugar and salt 
well together in a large mixing bow], and pour on the boiling hop- 
water slowly, stirring constantly. Now add enough of this to the 
mashed potato to thin it till it can be poured, and mix it all to- 
gether, straining it through a sieve to avoid any possible lumps. | 
Add to this, when cool, either a cupful of yeast left from the last, | 
or of bakers’ yeast, or a cake of compressed yeast dissolved in a 
little warm"water. Let it stand two hours or so till partly light, | 
then stir it down two or three times in the covrse of five or six | 
hours, as this makes it stronger. At the end of that time it will be 
light. Keep ina carefully corked stone jug, or in glass cans, the | 
last being the best, and in all cases be particular to have whatever 
holds it, perfectly sweet and well scalded. Be as careful with stop- 
per or cover as with the vessel itself. 

For dry yeast, stir in corn-meal till a dough is made, form it in 
small, thin cakes and dry them carefully in the sun. For hot 
weather this is a convenient form, as it does not sour. Crumb and 
soak in warm water half an hour before using. 

Potato yeast is made by omitting hops and flour, but mashing 
the potatoes fine with the other ingredients, and adding the old 
yeast when cool, as before. The number of potatoes can be doubled 


or left the same. It is very nice, but must be made fresh every | 


week, while the other, kept in a cool place, will be good a month. 
BrEAD.—For four medium sized loaves of bread allow as fol- 
lows: Four quarts of flour; one large cup of yeast (half a pint): 
one tablespoonful of salt, one of sugar, and one of butter or lard; 
one pint of milk mixed with one of warm water, or one quart of 
water alone for the “wetting.” Sift the flour into a large pan or 
bowl. Put the sugar, salt and shortening in the bottom of the 
bread-pan or bowl and pour on a spoonful or two of boiling water, 
enough to dissolve all. Add the quart of wetting and the yeast. 


with a thick cloth, and set in a temperature of about 75 degrees, to 
rise until morning. Bread mixed at nine in the evening will be 
ready to mould into loaves or rolls by six the next morning. In 
summer it would be necessary to find a cool place; in winter, a 
warm one,—the chief point being to keep the temperature even. If 
mixed early in the morning, it is ready to mould and bake in the 
afternoon, from seven to eight hours being all that it should stand. 
This first mixture is called a sponge, and if only a single loaf of 
graham or rye bread is wanted, one quart of it can be measured and 
thickened with either flour as in the rules given hereafter. To 
finish as wheat bread, stir in flour from the two quarts remaining 
to make a dough. Flour the molding-board very thickly, and turn 
out. Now begin kneading, flouring the hands, but after the dough 
is gathered in a smooth lump, using as little flour as may be, knead 
with the palm of the hand as much as possible. The dough quickly 


becomes a flat cake. Fold it over and keep on kneading not less | 


than twenty minutes, half an hour being better. Make into loaves; 
put into the pans ; set them ina warm place and let them rise from 
thirty to forty-five minutes, or until they have become nearly double 
in size. Bake in an oven hot enough to brown a teaspoonful of 
flour in five minutes, spreading the flour ona bit of broken plate 
that it may have an even heat. The pan is an important point, the 
best being made of block tin or Russia iron. A brick loaf bakes 
most easily and it is quite worth while to have a set of bread pans 
made to order, ten inches long by four wide and four deep. Loaves 
of this size will bake in from forty-five to sixty minutes. Then 
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take them from the pans, wrap them in thick cloths kept for the 
purpose and stand them tilted up against the pans till cold. Never 
lay hot bread on a pine table, as it will sweat and absorb the pitchy 
odor and taste, but tilt so that the air will pass around it freely. 
Keep well covered in a tin box or large stone pot, which should be 
wiped out every day or two and scalded and dried thoroughly in 
the sun once a week. Pans for wheat bread should be greased 
very lightly; for graham or rye, much more, as the dough sticks 
and clings. Instead of mixing a sponge, all the flour may be 
moulded in and kneaded at once, and the dough set to rise in the 
same way. When light, turn out. Use as little flour as possible 
and knead fifteen minutes, less time being required, as part of the 
kneading has already been done. 

WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD.—Two methods of making this are 
given, one with wheat sponge, the other without. For the first, 
take one quart of sponge; one quart of whole-wheat flour: half a 
teacupful of brown sugar or molasses; half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
quarter of a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little hot water. 
Pour the sponge ina deep bow], stir in the molasses, etc., and lastly 
the four. The mixture should be so stiff that the spoon moves 
with difficulty. Bake in two loaves for an hour or an hour and a 
quarter, this bread requiring longer baking than ordinary wheat 
bread. For the second form make as follows: One quart of milk 
or water, or a mixture of both; half a cup of sugar or molasses; 
half a cup of yeast; one tablespoonful of salt; one pint of wheat 
flour; three pints of whole-wheat flour. The wheat may be omitted 
if preferred. Warm the milk or water slightly; add the yeast and 
other ingredients and then the flour; and set in a cool place— 
about 60 degrees Fahrenheit—over night, this bread souring more 
easily than wheat. Early in the morning stir well; put into two 
well-greased pans; let it rise an hour in a warm place and bake an 
hour. Treat in all points like wheat bread. If graham bread is 
desired, follow either of these rules. 

Rye BreAp.—This bread is made by‘nearly the same rule as 
the whole wheat, either using wheat sponge, or setting one over 
night, butis kneaded slightly. Follow the rule just given, substi- 
tuting rye for graham, but use enough rye to make a dough which 
can be turned out. This will require a little more than a quart. 
Use wheat flour for the molding-board and hands, as rye is very 
sticky; and knead only long enough to get into good shape. Raise 
and bake as in rule for whole-wheat bread. 

Boston Brown BREAD.—Sift together into a deep bowl one 
cup of Indian meal, one of wheat or whole-wheat flour, two cups 
of rye flour, one teaspoonful of salt and one of soda. To one pint 
of hot water, or the same amount of sour or sweet milk, add one 
cup of molasses and stir till well mixed. Makea hole in the middle 


Now stir in, slowly, two quarts of the flour, beating well; cover | of the meal and stir in the wetting, beating tillallis smooth. Butter 


a tin pudding-boiler, or a three-pint pail, and put in the mixture, set- 
ting the boiler into a kettle or saucepan of boiling water. Boil stead- 
ily for four hours, keeping the water always at the same level. At 
the end of that time take out the boiler and set in the oven, uncover- 
ing it, that it may dry off and form a crust. Turnoutand serve hot. 
This mixture may be raised over night with half a cup of yeast and 
then steamed, and it can be used for muffins by adding two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening, and baking in muffin or gem pans. This 
rule also applies to graham and whole-wheat bread: 

PLAIN Ro.us.—A pint-bowlful of bread dough will make twelve 
small rolls. Increase the amount of dough if more are desired. 
Flour the molding-board lightly, and work into the dough a piece 
of butter the size of an egg. Knead not less than fifteen minutes, 
and cut into round cakes, which may be flattened and folded over, 
if folded or pocket rolls are desired. In this case put a bit of but- 
ter or lard the size of a pea, between the folds. 

For a cleft or French roll, make the dough into small round 
balls, and press a knife handle almost through the center of each. 
Put them about an inch apart in well-buttered pans, and let them 
rise an hour and a half before baking. They require more time to 
rise than large loaves, as, being small, heat penetrates them almost 
at once, and thus there is very little rising in the oven. Bake ina 
quick oven twenty minutes. 

For “ Parker House Rolls,” one of the most delicate and delicious 
forms of breakfast rolls, proceed as follows: Ingredients: two 
quarts of flour, one pint of milk, butter the size of an egg, one 
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tablespoonful of sugar, one teacupful of good yeast; one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Boil the milk and add the butter salt and sugar. Sift 


the flour into a deep bowl and when the milk is merely blood-warm | 


stir together, with enough of the flour to form a batter or sponge. 
Do this at nine or ten in the evening, and set in a cool place, about 
60°. Next morning mix the remainder of the flour: turn on to the 
molding-board and knead twenty minutes using as little flour as 
possible. Return to the bowl and set ina cool place again till 
about four in the afternoon. Knead again for fifteen minutes; roll 
out about three-quarters of an inch thick and cut into rounds, fold- 
ing each over as directed for pocket rolls. Let them rise one hour 
and bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven. One kneading 
makes a good breakfast roll, but, to secure the peculiar delicacy of 
the “ Parker House roll,’ two are essential. If baked in biscuit 
form, make the dough into a long roll on the board; cut off small 
pieces and make into round balls with the hand, setting them well 
apart in the pan. If intended for breakfast the sponge must be set 
the day before, and the final kneading given early in the morning. 
To freshen stale rolls, steam for ten minutes in a steamer and then 
dry off in the oven, or dip each roll for an instant in cold water 
and then heat thoroughly in the oven. 

GEMs.—These are the simplest form of bread, and if properly 
made are certain to be light and sweet. A hot oven and hot pans 
are prime essentials, and there must be no delay between making 
and baking. The coldest water, ice-water preferred should be 
used. Use either whole wheat flour or graham, three parts of 
flour to one of water being the right proportion. For a dozen 
gems allow one large cup—a half-pint—of ice water ; one even tea- 
spoonful of salt, and three cups of flour, Stir in the flour slowly 
beating hard and steadily, not less than ten minutes. The pans 
should have been set on top of the stove and oiled or buttered. Fill 
them two-thirds full and bake about half an hour. If properly 
made, they are very light and have the full flavor of the wheat. 
Hygienic cook-books give the same rule as practicable for bread, 
but none tested by the writer has ever been really eatable. They 
can be freshened by dipping in cold water and heating quickly, 
but it is best to make no more than will be eaten at once. Rye 
can be used but with less certainty of a good result. 

‘These forms include the most usual and the most desirable 
varieties of bread. ‘The housekeeper who has once mastered 
them, will naturally experiment in fresh directions and find 
that many changes can be rung. ‘The rule for Parker House 
rolls, for instance, makes delicious “ sticks,” to be eaten with 
chocolate, or used as dinner bread, simply by making the 
dough into a long roll, say six inches or more long and about 
the size of an ordinary thumb. Let them rise an hour, brush 
with melted butter, and bake in a quick oven. Muffins, Sally 
Lunns’, and countless other forms will add themselves, but 


nothing can take the place of the perfect loaf, nor should hot | 


bread be allowed save as an occasional luxury. If bread is 
cut on the table there is far less danger of an accumulation of 
dry pieces, and the pretty wooden plates and bread-knives 
sold everywhere at present, are almost essential additions 
to any table. 

If pieces have accumulated, not one need be lost. Break 
them in bits and brown in the oven every scrap that is left, seeing 


that itdoes not scorch. Roll while hot and crisp, as it crushes | 
them much more easily, and sift, using the fine crumbs for | 


breading cutlets, croquettes, etc., and the coarse ones for pan- 
cakes or puddings. Brewis can be made of all bits of brown 
or whole-wheat bread, and if the bread cloths and jar are 
cared for as directed, no chance of mould is possible. For 
Brewis, take one pint of the browned bits of bread, before 
rolling. Boil a quart of milk with one tablespoonful of butter 
and one even teaspoonful of salt, and when boiling add the 
bread, simmering for fifteen minutes or until perfectly soft. 
It is very nice. White bread can be used, but is not as good. 
For pancakes, take one cup of the coarse crumbs and soak 
them over nightin one quart of warm milk or milk and water, 
in the morning mash very fine, add two well-beaten eggs, a 
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water. Bake like pancakes but more slowly. The same 
mixture can become a pudding by adding to the milk and 
crumbs the same amount of salt as for pancakes, two or 
three eggs, a spoonful of melted butter, one cup of sugar, 
and half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon; baking for one 
hour in a moderate oven. Fruit may be added and the many 
excellent cook-books all give receipts for various forms of 
bread pudding, which when properly made will always be sure 
of a welcome. Nothing is easier than to become a successful 
bread-maker, provided directions are followed carefully, but 
no rule can insure against failure where they are not. In any 
case judgment is always an essential factor. Flour varies, 
ovens and temperature are not always manageable, and only 


| constant watchfulness can secure unvarying results. It is 


cup of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar and an even tea- 


hoped that the rules here laid down will prove the help that 
many have already found them, and that perfect bread may be 
the portion for every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

—Mrs. Helen Campbell. 


Original in Goop Hovsexsarina. 
THE BROKEN THREAD. 


Grandmother sat in her high-backed chair 
Busily weaving the shining thread, 
Sometimes golden and sometimes gray 
As the changeable hues of the skies o’erhead. 


Round and round went the slender wheel 

With a whirr and hum that was pleasant to hear, 
While through her dear old hands the thread 

Ran swift but noiseless to my ear. 


Over her glasses grandmother looked 
Smiling to catch me watching her so, 

“ Eh, what is thee thinking of, my dear, 
With eyes so thoughtful and cheeks aglow? 


‘The wheel that turns with a pleasant hum, 

The thread that runs so steady and still, 

Does it seem to thee like the wheel of Life, 
Swiftly turned at the Master’s will ? 


“? Tis truly a beautiful thought and one 
That has come to me many and many a time, 
As I’ve sat here turning the willing wheel 
Round and round with its pleasant rhyme. 


“ And in with the slender, changeful threads 
I have woven a checkered life, at best, 
As ever for colors that seemed too bright 
Gray lines ran in to soften the rest. 


* And yet, ‘* her voice grew soft and low 
And her dear eyes dreamy with thought,” I feel 
That whether my thread of life be long 
Or short, ’tis well. God turns the wheel!”’ 


Then she grew silent, and I, too, sat 
Quiet, with folded hands, and thought 
Of the homely, womanly life she led 
And the band of patience she daily wrought. 


So deep was I thinking I did not know 
That the hum of the wheel had died away, 
Till out of my beautiful waking dream 
I was brought by a shining sunset ray. 


Slowly smiling I turned, and, lo, 
Grandmother sat in her high-backed chair, 

The light of the sunset flooding her face 
And straying over her silver hair. 


Her eyes were open, but in them shone 
No kindly light, and her gentle face 
Was white and still, while around her liz 

Hovered a smile of heavenly grace. 


Mute and awe-struck I stood and gazed, 

With a faint half sense that I ought to kneel, 
For, lo, a ray from the setting sun 

Showed the thread cut short to the silent wheel ! 


—J. K. Ludlum. 
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HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 


AND REMEMBERED WHEN LEARNED. 


II. 

UNT Belle is fond of company 
and not a week has passed since 
I came here that we have not en- 
tertained a few guests to dinner 
or tea, oftener the latter. My 
pre-conceived ideas respecting 
farmers have met with many 
changes. Either this is an ex- 
ceptional community or I have 
much tounlearn. ‘That Auntie’s 
house should be pretty and well 
appointed, her lawn clean shaven 
and her grammar excellent was 
not a matter of surprise to me 

for she had passed her girlhood in a large city, had received 
a liberal education and it was to be expected that she would 
have pleasant surroundings, but when the neighbors began 
calling on me | expected to see the most laughable ignorance 
and I was mistaken. Some there were, many of the older 
people who tripped in their grammar and who were not posted 
on all points of etiquette, but for genuine good manners and 
common sense I never saw more forcible examples. 

My first acquaintances were Mrs. ‘Taylor and her daughter 
Julia and they came during house-cleaning time. ‘The house 
was in order except the sitting room and the large adjoining 
bed room, but Auntie and I[ had our sleeves above our elbows 
washing paint, while Bridget at the back of the house was 
whipping a carpet. Auntie only took time to roll down her 
sleeves when she saw her guests tying their horse. Her hair 
was neat as it always is, and she had the hall door open 
before her friends had reached it. I heard her say “ Yes, we 
are house-cleaning, but none the less glad to see you. Both 
Arel and I are tired and you shall stay to tea and rest us.” 
In a moment she came out to tell me to leave my work and 
come and meet her friends as soon as | was dressed. ‘There 
was no flurry or excuses and if the work was delayed a day 
we were all the better able to do it afterwards. Mrs. Taylor 
had a charming plan for a picnic which promised much pleas- 
ure and Miss Julia sang some sweet old ballads which made 
us quite forget our fatigue. 

I slipped out for a few moments early in the afternoon and 
arranged the table for tea. 1 found the dainty white china 
cups hanging from brass screw hooks from the top of the 
china closet thus leaving room for plates, saucers and other 
flat dishes on the shelf. There was but little silver, only 
knives, forks, and spoons; but they were bright and shining 
as only silver can be which is never neglected or allowed 
to blacken. I picked a few flowers for the table and they, 
with the pretty dishes and colored glass made a charming 
picture. 

Half an hour before tea time Auntie went out and with 
Bridget’s aid she produced a wonderful cake which seemed 
for the most part to be composed of whipped cream and figs 
with some light cake fabric to hold them together. I asked 
her afterwards how she made it so quickly. She told me that 
Bridget broke four eggs, saving out the white of one, and 
beat the whites and yolks separately. While she was doing 


this Auntie put three teaspoonsful of baking powder into two | 


cups of flour and sifted the mixture into a bright pan. ‘To 
this she added one and one-half cups of sugar and the beaten 
eggs. Bridget stirred them together while Auntie buttered 
three jelly tins. When mixed she added half a cup of boiling 
water to the dough, and flavored it with vanilla, after which 


she put it into the tins. While it was baking Bridget whipped 


on ice and Auntie chopped some figs while she watched her 
cake. When the layers came from the oven she left them 
for a moment on the back of the stove to settle. They were 
loosened from the tins with a long pliable knife and piled up 
with a layer of the whipped cream, previously sweetened with 


| a small cup of sugar and a layer of chopped figs between the 
| layers of cake. She sometimes uses the white of one egg 


left out for boiled frosting but did not have time on this oc- 


| casion. The boiled frosting is made by boiling one cup of, 


granulated sugar with a little water tillit hairs. Pour the hot 
syrup gradually into a bowl containing the white of one egg 
previously beaten to a stiff froth. Beat briskly with a Dover 
egg-beater while the sugar is being poured in, flavor and add 
powdered sugar if not stiff enough as is oftenthe case. Bridget 
fried some potatoes a delicate brown and Auntie arranged a 
plate of canned salmon with crisp lettuce leaves around the 
edge and a garnish of sliced lemon. ‘There was a plate of 
delicate bread, a pat of fresh butter, steaming tea with an ac- 
companiment of rich cream and these with a generous dish of 
canned pineapple completed our bill-of-fare. I thought I had 
nevers een so pretty a tea table. 

I was allowed to make Auntie’s cream cake for the picnic 
and I did it all alone in thirty minutes. The picnic was a de- 
lightful affair. Uncle John took Auntie and me in the family 


| carriage, picking up Uncle’s widowed sister, Mrs. Reed, on 


the way. He always has every seat takenin his carriage and 
often inconveniences himself to give pleasure to others. Our 
destination was a deep natural forest on the bank of a river. 
We caught fish which we cooked for our supper and I met a 
host of young people, many of whom I hope may prove de- 
lightful acquaintances. 

One of the most delicious of the solid dishes prepared for 
the picnic supper was a pan of escalloped chicken. I heard 
Auntie ask for the recipe, and here it is: Divide a fowl into 
joints and boil till the meat leaves the bone readily. Take 
out the bones and chop the meat as small as dice. Thicken 
the water in which the fowl was boiled, with flour and season 
to taste. Fill a deep dish with alternate layers of bread 
crumbs and chicken, having crumbs on top. Pour the gravy 
over the top, add afew bits of butter and bake till nicely 
browned. There should be gravy enough to moisten the 
dish. 

We found some lovely ferns in the woods which we took 
home and planted around the edges of the pond. We were 
surprised to find that we had ten varieties when they became 
sufficiently established to show what they were. Auntie is 
very enthusiastic over ferns and as I know them better I 
begin to share the feeling. 

—Arel Lane. 


A NOVEMBER DAY. 


A damp gray blanket hides the mountain’s blue, 
The day is sad and long ; 

The east wind blows no hint of sunshine through, 
And hushed the wild bird's song. 


brown leaves are prest against the pavements wet, 
O’er which, with cumbrous tread 

The coal man, with his load on shoulder set, 
Goes to and from the shed. 


Ah, doleful noises, mist, and falling leaves, 
I turn me from the pane ; 

Her passing sceptre sobbing Fall bereaves, 
And winter wails again. 


Blaze thou! and warm my saddened heart, © tre, 
Light up this shadowy room ; 

With books, and friends, and logs piled high and higher, 
Let old king winter come. 


—lone 1, Jortes. 


PO a cup of thick sweet cream, which had stood for a little while Sys 
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WHAT WE EAT FOR BREAKFAST. 


With THE VIEW OF KEEPING DyspEpsIA OuT OF THE HOUSE. 


RECIPES APPENDED, 
** The straight way toa man’s heart is through his stomach.”—Exferto Crede. 
REAKFAST to begin with. 

Once a week we have picked- 
up codfish, nobody gets tired of 
this once in seven days ; we have 
on other mornings, frizzled dried 
beef ; dried beef with eggs,scram- 
bled together; minced beef; 
lamb hash; poverty cakes; salt 
shad or mackerel; baked omelet ; 
dropped eggs on toast with fried 
bacon ; baked eggs ; minced ham 
scrambled with eggs; scalloped 
fish ; stewed clams; cold fried 
fish; minced chicken; always 
chopped potato ; often whatever 
fruit is in season; sometimes 
corn bread, and once or twice a 
year muffins ; in winter sometimes fried Indian meal mush, or 
cakes made of stale bread; always good bread and butter. 

Breakfast at my house is the principal meal as may be in- 
ferred from its variety. 

For dinner we are restricted to a few dishes, as veal and 
fresh pork are forbidden to this household, and we never have 
any dessert, except for guests. 


Ve go from beef to lamb and lamb to beef, with poultry on | 


Sunday, all the year except when shad arrive; very rarely we 
have baked halibut, as one member of the family will neither 
eat fresh fish (shad excepted), or Irish stew. Often and often 
in this monotony I long for some new animal to vary our 
meals with different flesh, or wish that I could install a vege- 
table diet in my house ; but the varying tastes of the family 
forbid. 

Potatoes and corn are almost the only vegetables we all 
eat. Baked beans are not enjoyed by the head of the family, 
yet two of us are so fond of them that they recur frequently 
on the bill of fare. Celery is acceptable to the same two, 
but one of them cannot eat cranberry sauce, and broiled 
liver is doubtful in that quarter also. So it will be seen 
that some difficulty is found in suiting even three people at | 
one meal, 


| 

Six months in the year we have a late dinner and no formal | 
lunch ; the younger member eats something at noon, but not 
the elders; when we have three meals the tea-table is a bar- 
ren board; one cup of tea! no cake, bread and butter, some 
berries or cooked fruit, now and then toast, plenty of cold, 
pure water, this is all. Not that we demand of our friends 
any such abstemiousness, we cz7 have as nice and tasteful a 
tea-table as other people, and it is my delight to see guests 
enjoy the dishes I have cooked for them which I cannot eat 
myself. 

Dyspepsia is a tyrant that holds vigilant reign, and I dread 
going out to tea, much as I enjoy seeing my friends, for I 
must either neglect entirely the entertainment they have 
prepared, or suffer for the next twenty-four hours such tor- 
tures as dyspeptics only know. 

Now for the recipes. And I must say to begin with, that 
cookery must be done as the celebrated painter mixed his 
colors: * With brains, my lord!” | 

I cannot give weights or measures for many things, and 
they would not be of use if I did; seasoning must be done at 
the cook’s own judgment; there are people who do not like | 
onion, or celery salt, or clove, or any spice at all in their food; | 


there are many who like what I dislike. Herein I only pro- 
pose to give my own methods as simply as I can, and to 

| begin with 

| BREAKFAST DISHES. 

| PickEp-up CoprisH.—Select carefully the white part of the fish, 

, pick out every particle of the skin and every bone, put as much as 

| will serve for your family into a clean frying-pan and covering it 
with cold water, let it stand on the back of the stove till tender, take 
out a piece and see if this is done; then pour off the water and put 
in enough milk to cover it, pepper it well, and if it is not as salt as 
you like it add a little salt; melt a piece of butter as large as you 
think proportioned to the fish, (and this you must learn by experi- 
ence), add to it flour in the measure of two spoonfuls of flour to one 
of butter, and stir till smooth; when the milk boils on the fish add 
this thickening and stir thoroughly, then cover the pan and keep 
hot till served. 


FR1IzZLED DRIED BEEF.—Cut your beef very thin, then pull it 
| into small pieces, taking out all the strings of sinew, fat, and bits 
of outside; put it in a frying-pan and cover with cold water ; let it 
simmer on the back of the stove till perfectly tender, then pour 
off the water and cover the beef with cream, add pepper, celery-salt, 
and salt if needed, mix one tablespoonful of melted butter with one 
heaped tablespoon of flour and stir into the hot cream, cover and 
| keep very hot till served. 
DRIED BEEF AND EGGs.—Cut the dried beef very thin, pick out 
all strings and thick pieces, cover in the pan with cold water and set 
on the stove; when tender pour off the water and put in fresh hot 
water, enough to cover it about half way; pepper it well, put in a 
piece of butter as large as you like, the size of an egg to a tea-cup 
of the meat at least; as soon as this is melted pour in six eggs toa 
| cup of meat, previously broken into a bowl and salted, but not beat- 
en; now draw them from the bottom of the pan toward you, break- 
| ing the yolks with the spoon as you do so; do not chop or stir them 

round and round, but draw them always toward you; when they are 
_ cooked as you like them turn them into a warm dish and serve. The 
goodness of this dish depends on the cooking; the pan never must 
stand unstirred after the eggs are put in. 


Mincep BeEEF.—Cold roast beef or cold steak should be cut 
from the bone, every particle of gristle or fat removed, minced 
very fine in a chopping bowl, seasoned with pepper, salt and just a 
pinch of cloves, then put into a frying-pan with only enough hot 
water to keep it from burning; melt a tablespoonful of butter, and 
add to it a heaped tablespoonful of flour, stir till smooth, then mix 
itin the mince, let it boil up, stir well and keep hot till served. 
Cold lamb is good done in this way; the pinch of cloves serves to 
remove the rank taste of the re-warmed meat. Serve on toast 
dipped in hot salt and water for a moment and well buttered. 
Poultry of any kind is good in this way, but add nutmeg in place 


| of clove. 


Lams or BEEF Hasu.—Remove all fat and gristle, cut in small 
mouthfuls, add twice as much potato as meat, cut up like the meat 
and well dredged with flour, add salt, pepper and a tiny pinch of 
clove; toss all together with a fork, (a spoon mashes the potato), 
put into a pan with a little hot water, cover&nd heat on the back 
of the stove: just before serving add some butter cut in small bits, 
and mix again with the fork carefully. This hash also requires 
judgment that it may not be too moist or too dry. 

Poverty CAKES.—For this dish take any scraps of good food 
you happen to have left that are not enough to warm up by them- 
selves. As example, I will give a list of what was used this morn 
ing for our breakfast: A couple of spoonfuls of frizzled beef and 
cream, the lean meat of one mutton chop, one spoonful of minced 
beef, two cold, hard-boiled eggs, a little cold, chopped potato, a 
little mashed potato, a chicken drumstick, all the gristle and hard 
outside taken from the meat. These things were well chopped, 
seasoned, mixed with one egg and a little flour and butter mixed 
and thickened with boiling water; then made into round cakes, 
thick, like codfish balls, and browned well on the griddle. I have 
used in these cakes scraps of hash, cold rice, rolled wheat left over 
from breakfast, every kind of fresh meat that we use, bits of salt 
tongue, bacon, pork and ham, bits of poultry, and crumbs of bread; 

they must be made with care not to have them too dry to be palat- 
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able or too moist to cook in shape. 
fast here and “gather up the fragments.” 

SALT FisH.—Soak the fish in cold water all night, wipe it dry 
the next morning, and put on a wire gridiron well greased, and 
kept exclusively for fish ; broil slowly till well browned, lay on a 
hot platter, the skin side down, and pour a little hot cream all over 
it; if you have no cream, melt a small piece of butter in some 
milk. Serve very hot. 

BAKED OMELET.—Beat six eggs, separating the yolks and 
whites before beating, add to the yolks one tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed smoothly in a small cup of milk, season with pepperand salt, 
a little celery-salt if you like, pour into a deep, well-buttered baking 
dish and bake in a steady oven. Serve at once. It takes much 
longer to bake this omelet than would be supposed, and the bak- 
ing powers of ovens are so different each person must experiment 
for herself. I bake mine half an hour. 

DropreD EGGs witH BAcon.—Cut the bacon into very thin 
slices, and put into a hot frying pan; as the fat fries out turn it off | 
into a cup; when the bacon is dry and crisp, (as it never will be if | 
you leave the fat in the pan), take it up on a hot platter; never 
cover it, or it loses crispness. Into a large frying pan set as many | 
muffin rings as you have eggs to cook, fill the pan with boiling | 
water well salted, and drop each egg, as you carefully break the | 
shell, into the middle of a ring, this keeps them in nice shape; as | 
soon as cooked to your liking lift each egg on a skimmer, draining 
off the water thoroughly, and slip on to pieces of hot, buttered | 
toast arranged on a platter. Serve at once with the bacon on 
another platter. 

Mincep HAM AND EGGs.—Mince scraps of cold boiled or 
fried ham very fine, pepper well, moisten thoroughly with hot 
water, add a little celery-salt, and when thoroughly heated in the 
pan put in a large piece of butter and proceed as in recipe for beef 
scrambled with eggs. 

BAKED EGGs.—Butter a shallow baking dish or a tin pie-plate | 
and break the eggs on it, one at a time, being careful not to break 
the yolks; put on each egg a bit of butter cut or pressed out flat, 
so it will not slip off, a small pinch of pepper and one of salt, bake 
in the oven from four to six minutes, as you like them soft or hard. 


SCALLOPED FisH.—Any cold fresh fish, or cold boiled salt cod- 
fish, must be pulled into fine flakes, carefully taking out skin and 
bones and dark parts, mix ina bowl with equal quantity of bread 
or cracker crumbs, season with salt, pepper, celery-salt, a little 
nutmeg, a very little juice squeezed from a cut onion, and a very 
little red pepper if preferred, moisten the mixture well with a | 
gravy made of melted butter, flour and hot water, put into a bak- 
ing dish, cover with dry crumbs and thickly strewn bits of butter, 
bake till brown. This is a pretty dish for supper, baked in small 
tin or earthen shells, or in the great sea-clam shells found on the | 


ocean shore, or in the blue crockery dishes that are sold for such | 
purposes. Serve very hot. 

STEWED RouND CLAMS.—Wash the clams very clean, using a 
brush if necessary, pile them in a large iron pot with half a cupful 
of hot water in the bottom and put over the fire; as soon as the 
shells open take out the clams, cut off the hard uneatable “fringe” 
from each, with strong, clean scissors, put them in a stew pan 
with the broth from the pot, and boil slowly till they are quite 
tender, pepper well, and thicken the gravy with flour stirred into | 
melted butter as described in above recipes. | 

Co_p FRIED FisH.—Needs no recipe, only a recommendation ; | 
few people know how nice it is for breakfast in a hot day, accom 
panied with a fresh salad or some crisp radishes. Cold trout is 
particularly good. 


Terry Cooke. 


LIVE IN PEACE, 


carve ugly lines on the face, and shorten life! Try to be half 
as wise as that little creature, the bee, who takes all the honey 
she can find, and leaves the poisons to themselves.— “~s. Z. H. 
Leland. 
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They are a favorite break- | Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


| strode up and down the room drawing glowing pictures of all 


| “that pretty niece of Mrs. Hernshaw’s lives in Lake City.” 


| and seeing no one but myself, came in and seated herself on 


| winter? 
| place which I was quite fitted to fill, and there was no reason 


Fretting, worrying, fault-finding, borrowing trouble, giving | gery can do all I have done at home, even to ponchingy Rob. 


away to temper, and holding long, bitter grudges—all these | 
things affect the liver, poison the blood, enlarge the spleen, | 


HOW ELNATHAN AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VoIceE FROM A CorraGE K 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEARING THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE DAY. 


T is many years now since Elna- 
nathan and I set up our few bits 
of furniture in the little white 
cottage on the corporation land. 
I sat at my sewing, last week, 
musing, a little sadly withal, on 
the way in which time fled and 
the children had grown up, for 
I was making a kilt for Rob, the 
youngest of the clan, who wculd 
soon be ready for more boyish 
habiliments, and my baby would 
be gone. I was just thinking 
how hearty and happy the whole 
group was, when Laddie came 
and leaned over my chair, and 
I knew he wanted mother. | 
leaned back and looked up at 
the tall, lithe young fellow, and . 
a little thrill of pride ran through 
me as I marked the clear eye 
and manly bearing. My bonnie 
Laddie! 

* Little mother,” said he, bend- 
ing down to kiss me, “I want to 
go away. Mr. Hernshaw says I 

am worth more than he can pay me, and that I am doing as 

well as I can do for a long time here. He knows of an open- 
ing in Lake City where I can have a chance to rise, and by 
and by either manage a wholesale house or have a business 
of my own. You would not want me to always be a clerk, 
mother,” as he saw hesitation and possible refusal in my face. 

“Have you said anything to your father?” I asked. 

“Yes, and he said it must all be as mother said.” And the 
boy, just beginning to feel a man’s career opening before 
him, and a man’s responsibilities settling upon his shoulders, 


he wished to be and do in the world. 
*‘ Laddie,” said I, as a suspicion flashed through my mind, 


The color rose in his cheek a little, but the clear gray eyes 
never faltered, but only took on a tenderer light as he made 
answer. “I know it mother, and she knows all | hope and 
all I dare to wish, and by and by, perhaps—” 

Here a step sounded in the hall, and my bashful boy was 
off in a twinkling. Elsie put her bright head in at the door, 


the little stool she called “‘ her confessional,” and locked her 
arms around my knee. 
“Mother, dear,” she began, “may I go away to teach this 


Mr. Eliot told me yesterday that he could get me a 


why I could not keep up with my class and graduate with it 
in June. And you know if 1 go to the Normal next year, I 
shall be glad to have earned a part of my outfit myself. Mar- 


She is baking splendid rolls now for tea.’ 

Here there was acry from the kitchen for “ Elsie, Elsie,” 
and she was gone. The tea table had been left to Elsie and 
Margery for a long time now, so I sat still and mused with 
my work in my lap till Elnathan came in. 

“Why so sorrowful, little mother,” said he, drawing my 
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work away to pile it on the sewing machine, and pulling his 
own especial chair close to mine. 

“QO, Laddie and Elsie both want to leave home,” said [. 
Why cannot children be contented to stay where they belong, 
and with those who love them best?” 

“For the same reason, my love, that we were not contented 
to stay in our homes, good as they were, but must needs go 
out and make one for ourselves. A pretty comfortable one, 
too,” said he, glancing around, “and all our own. But come 
to tea now, little woman, and we will discuss this weighty 
matter by and by.” 

At the table I glanced from one young face to another and 


realized that my nestlings were indeed fledged and ready to 


take Hight, but how could I let them go? But when, in our 
own room, I told Elnathan so, he only smiled and said “ My 
dear, did you expect to keep them?” 

“No, of course not, but I did not think they would go so 
soon. And here is Laddie, foolish boy, not only going away 
from home, but already looking forward to a wife and a home 
of his own, when it will be a long time before he can support 
any one but himself. And I suppose in a few years some man 
will beguile Elsie into loving him and leaving us for him.” 

“Do you know, dear heart, that Laddie is as old as I was 
when you left your home to bless and brighten mine? He 
has afar better prospect of a competence than [ had at his 
age, and while | am glad that the wife and the home are to be 
afew years in the future, yet Laddie is steady and sensible, 
and if he were to marry a girl equally so, to-morrow, I should 
have no fears of his future. And as for Elsie, I certainly hope 
to live to see her ina home of her own, a happy wife and 
mother. My wife, we have given our children the best edu- 
cation and training our means would allow, and when the 
time comes we must trust them to their own feet to go alone. 
It is God’s ordinance that they should make their own future 


and we can neither help nor hinder. And before you realize | 


it the time will come for Margery to go also, for Mr. Critten- 
den, the drawing-master, stopped me to-night to say that she 
had a talent for design that might be of great use to her, and 
to urge that as soon as old enough she should be sent to an 
art school and receive further instruction, and if that seems 
to be her proper career, we have no right to say her nay.” 

“QO!” T cried aghast, “I shall have none left but Rob, and 
even he is clamoring to be rid of his kilts and to go to school.” 

* And yet, dear love, you will let them all go.” 

And so, I suppose, I shall. Elnathan can look ahead and 
see what lies beyond for the children, but I, their mother, can 
only shiver with nameless fears. 

“*There are so many daily cares, 
Which n» one knows and no one shares, 
Too small for me to tell, 
Which even my husband cannot see, 
Nor his dear love unlift from me, 
Which mothers know so well.” 

We have reached, Elnathan and I, a point where we can | 
pause and look about us. Though not old, we have attained 
an age where, already, when we visit the beautiful God’s acre 
of our native town, the familiar names upon the headstones | 
increase year by year; and as we walk about there we say to 
each other “ Did you know he was gone?” or “I had for- 
gotten she had been called,—so young, too,” and then, as we 
look again, we see that it was not so young after all, but that 
it is only we who have forgotten how we are aging, and how 
the companions of our youth have aged also, or already passed 
away. Looking back, this autumn afternoon, through all 
these housekeeping years, how softened, yet how radiant | 
becomes the picture with its mingled light and shadow. | 
There were the days when the struggle to do so much with so | 
little seemed useless to be kept up any longer. There were 
the days when sickness became a familiar visitant, when the 
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grim shadow of death hung over the household, but happily 
always passed us by. We have not grown rich; no mechanic 
with a family to support does that, but we have constituted a 
| happy household of loving hearts. Our story is only that of 
thousands of other families, the heads of which fill our work- 
shops and factories, and make up the bone and sinew of our 
cities and villages, while the wives and mothers toil just as 
hard to make the homes bright and comfortable. There is 
no reason why any young man and woman, blessed with health 
and employment, should not keep house comfortably on the 
| wages usually paid to mechanics. 

** All the world loves a lover,” ana old married people, like 
Elnathan and |, have still enough sentiment left in our hearts 
to bless and welcome every young couple starting a home in 
our midst. But, my dears, before commencing your venture, 
be sure you love each other so devotedly that no pressure of 
poverty, no deprivation or self-denial, made necessary by your 
limited means, can ever make you grow cold or fault-finding 
toward each other, for nothing but the utmost trust and confi- 


| dence in each other will carry you through. It will be a ver- 


itable bearing of each other’s burdens. ‘The housework will 
be hard, the going without things you need will be hard, the 
care of children will be exacting and wearing to the last de- 
gree; but all these may be borne, nay, more, may be met and 
overcome, for each other’s sake. But, oh! the woful failures 
I have seen, the cases where the wife, young and undisci- 
plined, chafed and fretted under the inevitable burdens that 
she had assumed, voluntarily it is true, but with no conception 
of their real gravity and magnitude, still wishing for the free- 
dom and admiration of her girlhood days, feeling the care of 
children an intolerable burden; or the husband, equally un- 
disciplined, entirely unfit to maintain the honor and dignity 
essential to the head of a household, seeing no reason why he 
should curb the expenses or habits he had indulged in before 
marriage. ‘Then indifference has turned into recrimination, 
to be followed by separation, and two lives have been marred 
and ruined; fortunate, indeed, if there are no little ones to be 
quarreled over, or left to the mercy of relatives or strangers. 

These things ought not to be. We, who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day, who have built up homes and 
trained up children, have a right to protest and advise. Nay, 
we have more, we have a duty to do. We should so encourage 
these young aspirants for matrimony and housekeeping, we 
should so show them by our being and doing the beauty of 
true living, that they will think there is nothing else worth 
striving and toiling for. 

After all, we have only to work one day at a time. And 
while the long vista of years in which our children are grow- 
ing up seems interminable, while it seems as if they would 
never be trained to what we wish them to be, yet one day’s 
labor, one hour’s loving guidance is all we need give at a 
time ; and love makes it easy. 

I have been greatly humbled and saddened, sometimes, 
when a young wife or mother, especially the last, has come to 
me and said * It is always pleasant here; tell me how you do 
it,” or “Laddie is always good, and gentle, and obedient. 
How have you made him so?” 

Then, indeed, I see my shortcomings and errors, the fail- 
ures and mistakes I have made, and I can only say “ My dear, 
there is no secret. It is only by giving yourself. And if you 
love your home and your child as I think you love them, or 
you would not be so anxious, you will naturally give yourself, 
and in doing that the rest will come. Nothing else will do it; 
not money, nor position, nor learning, will answer, but only 
that old, old story, as old as life itself, that 

* Love shall still be lord of all.’” 
THE END. 
—H. Annette Poole. 
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Astrakhan. The trimmings on the winter bonnets are the re- 
verse of grace. ‘The tall bows are lined with a stiff net to 
keep them upright; these consist of six or eight, and are held 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE FASHIONS. 

AUTUMN CONSIDERATION AND COMMENT. 
=—Sss—S= EW YORK, like a huge giant, stretches | together by a band; across these is placed the brilliant head 
or wing or plumes of some bird of the tropics. Fora hat, 
several quill feathers are used. The fashionable wool ribbon 
in /risé is satin on the under side. In order that the dainty 
neck garniture may not be hidden, and for several other good 
ful days are these for fashion; days reasons, bonnet strings have passed away and in their place 
fraught with the most fantastical vaga- is “a throat bow.” The bonnet is tied fast with very narrow. 
ries, new and most extravagant fancies, Strings unseen. ‘To this is fastened a flat, large bow, rather 
yet, with the consideration of her sex, pointed, like the Midas’ ears of the summer, the pointed part 
Fashion is not inexorable in all re- pinned to the side of the bonnet to keep it in place. These 
spects, particularly in the art of com- are decidedly an improvement on the regular bonnet strings, 
bining fabrics of the past,—such as_ less expensive and less trouble. ‘The narrow strings, in some 
corduroy, camel’s hair, cheviot, Chuddah cloth; whatever is instances, are fastened on the outside of the bonnet with an 
shaggy or rough, and fortunate is the possessor of Astrakhan ornamental gilt, steel, or other pin. Blue is used on brown, 
in the fur or in the wool imitation, for this revival is seen in poppy red on sea-green, sunflower or marigold-yellow on 
some way on nearly all the wool fabrics and costumes, and black when becoming to the complexion. One of Virot's 
whoever has been so fortunate as to ignore the dazzle of crazy Paris turbans, of exquisitely fine wood-brown cloth, has a 
silk patchwork and leave the wide skirted silk gowns of the — brimof Astrakhan fur. The trimming cortsists of broad ribbon, 
long ago unmolested in the depths of packing trunk, may now _ striped moss-green, brown and Roman red, made in three 
disinter them. If of dark material, the four or six wide elongated bows fastened with an antique ornament of oxidized 
breadths will be none too wide, but if of light, will make ad- silver. 
mirable foundations for charming draperies on evening toi- Carriage and other dress bonnets are exceedingly or- 
lettes to be mounted upon it, such as tinseled lace, soft surah nate of the richest plum and moss-green, velvet embroidered 
silk, lace-trimmed, bands of silk, gimp, chenille, panels worked in the glowing cashmere colors. The Devonshire has a flar- 
with jet, or with the new wood beads of rosewood, ash, ing front, tall crown, and is massed with graceful ostrich 
chestnut, and other woods. The fashion revival of open plumes; a little capote of dark gray plush has a dainty crown 
waists has revived, also chemisettes and the old-fashioned of gray crape worked all over with scintillating shades of gray 
stomacher; all manner of dainty and becoming fancies are beads, large cut gray beads surround the front, a cluster of 
introduced. superb rich crimson roses is set just above the front, near the 

Naturally, for morning wear and plain street walking dress, crown, and there are broad gray satin strings attached. Ex- 
there are fine white linen chemisettes with narrow cluster travagance of embellishment and irregularity of outline are 
tucks anda little embroidery between each cluster, ora narrow more welcomed than discouraged, the object with the class 
band of insertion and a narrow collar turned over; these are termed “ Society "—meaning the millionaires—and less than a 
fastened generally with gold or other studs. For other occa- million, is not encouraged—is not so much to cultivate artistic 
sions, charming little kerchiefs are tucked in of silk, gauze, grace as to call attention to their own perfections of person, 
chenille dotted lace, crépe de chene, plain or embroidered, the | and a certain oddity of costume which they call ché, but is 
lightest silk and quantities of ribbon ; not only bows, but laid really not, that assists the ways and means, thence the present 
on flat like panels, and the end left loose is pointed with the extravagance in costume. 

The newest ribbons, for The latest magnificence of fabric is the metal cloth, really 
cloth of silver and of gold; to describe properly one needs to 
refer to the days of Richard the Second, when the tailors de- 
vised and served “such ungodly fancies,” like an elongated 
kaleidoscope stiff with needlework of gold, powdered with 
pearls, and in those days the family arms were emblazoned 
on skirt, sleeve or mantle. Established in the private sanc- 
tum of some of our enormous establishments, I look at the 
—the field of embroidery,—whether it be on heavy wool, the samples in the Paris books with the appreciation extended to 
most transparent of crépe or lace, or any other silk fabric. fine pictures. As a work of art these fabrics are marvellous. 
Gold and silver thread is introduced in all colors on all ma- The Je/our Byzantine is one smooth and glittering cloth of 
gold on the wrong side ; on the right side, of surpassing beauty, 
large mediaeval figures in gold are brought out in strong re- 
lief on white satin, reproduced with such fidelity it seems to 
cated on cloth crowns in exquisite needlework, and there are _ be the result of the painters’ art instead of the cunning artisan. 
other crowns of odd pleated wool braid with a large carved This is seen in silver: A magnificent fa7//e is covered with 
wooden bead in each opening. These crowns are all sold moiré hieroglyphic design,—meaning the moire is in watered 
separately for those who desire to make their own bonnets, rings one within another; again, there are heavy satins closely 
which is really a very simple thing to do and no longer a pro- following old Gobelin tapestry antedating the Renaissance. 
found mystery to the novice. A frame is simply to be plainly Some other designs on these superb fabrics are enormous 
covered with cloth, velvet or plush. The crown can be pur- lilies of dazzling silver, shaded with silk, with long, curving, 
chased embroidered; if of plain cloth or velvet it may be thick stems drooping on fai//e woven with gold thread on 
dotted all over, crown included, with beads in a little diamond, white ground. <A cloth of gold motré antigue-explains the 
dots, or tiny loops, or rows of the smallest flat buttons are common expression of “standing alone,” producing as grand 
seen fastened on cloth or velvet, but beads are used in the ut- an effect as might the sheeny panoply of the Maid of Orleans. 


his huge limbs, and gradually arousing 
from midsummer sleep makes ready for 
action. Business has commenced much 
earlier this season than usual. Event- 


finish of bead or chenille tassels. 
this and other uses, are the new plush, Astrakhan and wool 
ribbons. In place of chemisettes or vests, if preferred, plas- 
trons are worn, covering the whole front of the waist, made of 
soft satin or silk embroidered ; in fact, the variety, elegance, 
and profusion of embroidery upon these delicate vests and 
plastrons is beyond description in a limited space, but this is 
the fairy region into which all skillful fingers can penetrate, 


terials. 
Velvet crowns, on the latest imported bonnets, are em- 
broidered with silk and illuminated beads; these are dupli- 


The fur felts of a fashion passed away are A Hugo violet ground of satin with quaint figures of glinting 
gold, is like the tender purple of a wintry sunset with ripples 


most profusion. 
again revived ; these are trimmed with narrow fur or bands of 
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of gold in exquisite traceries. This is a new violet color 
named by the French people after their idol, Hugo, and this | 
style is duplicated in shades of moss-green and golden brown. 
Wide stripes on a white velvet ground of old Gobelin stitch 
and colors intermixed with glittering gold thread are in other 
shades. Some other varieties of equal beauty give an excel- | 
lent imitation of fur, such as fawn, wild cat, panther, chin- | 
chilla, according to the French translation, in stripes of thick 
plush alternating with stripes of Pekin cashemere silk. For | 
draperies, overskirts and entire costumes, are charming 


gauzes in colors of black covered all over with a vermicelli 


pattern in fine gold thread, also in steel, silver and iron metal. 


These magnificent fabrics carry us back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when one cross-grained court chronicler lifted up his 
voice plaintively against “the velvets, satin, gold and silver 


chamlets and what not, the bugled cloaks, gilt and damasked, | 


paved, cut, and draped with costly ornaments, the excess of 
silk and fine cloth in hose curiously indented with quirks, 


clockees, and open seames worked with gold; sweeted gloves | 
and other enormities of female attire,—the number is infinite 


and abomination utter! ” 

Yet must I imitate this chronicler in regard to hose which 
are no less elaborate with us. The pure spun silk, either 
plain or of delicate lace, are as high in price as $30. Pretty 
pink feet have tops of pale blue or moss-green, a gold line be- 
tween; gold and green with cardinal; pale blue and cream; 


olive and garnet. The fashionable shades are moss, olive, | 


réseda (mignonette), lace designs are like a silken cobweb: 
others are elaborately embroidered with gold and silver 
thread; the flowers on others are worked with colored beads, 
floss silk, tiny bead tassels dotted about. The most dstingu’ 
are black spun silk with soles of fine cream colored raw silk. 
For ordinary black thread, cotton or silk stockings, the soles 
are always made of fine Sea Island unbleached cotton; white 
soles are almost universal with colored hose. 

In strongest contrast to the above glories of attire, which, 
like Mr. Guppy, makes “one recoil from daily food,” comes 
the wool costumes of the roughest Irish frieze, [rish blarneys, 
and the new corkscrew cloths which are tailor made into 
conts and dresses. The Irish frieze is exceedingly warm, soft 
and pleasant to the touch; it is rather like chinchilla on the 
surface and is used mostly for warm outer wraps made long 
in redingote or coat-shaped. The blarneys are rougher and 
in checks of darker shades, with a warmth of some bright 
color in the center of each, and are to be worn in severe 
weather made into costumes, and there are also independent 
coats that are adapted, through their softer fabric and real 
beauty, to wear with handsome /oi/ettes. The corkscrews are | 
very much lighter in weight, with a fine twill, and can be worn 
with any dresses that will bear cloth or other handsome fabric. 
There is an extensive supply of water-proof fabrics, and cloths 
are now made absolutely water-proof by some process so that 
tailor-made suits, even without the wrap, may be proof against 
sudden climatic changes. These are safest made with a 
kilted skirt, but there are several devices for cloth skirts form- 
ing an agreeable variety. There may be tucks at the bottom 
on the sides, the front kilted, the back laid in broad pleats 
behind all the way down, or the skirt may be surrounded by 
a narrow pleated ruffle, with large triple box pleats, very wide, | 
for the sides and front, with little short apron drapery. ‘The | 
basque, if it is preferred to the polonaise, may have a finely 
pleated vest set in. Fur bands are extremely fashionable of 
Astrakhan, Persian lamb, krimmer, or the soft, furry plush. | 
One of the home-spun costumes, as heavy and coarse as the 
shaggiest blanket, recently imported, is bottle-green with a_ 
rough douclé bordering; the rougher these goods are the 
more attractive, so fickle is the Queen we all worship. The 
short basque opens at the breast for the chemisette ed | 


| crosses to the right and is fastened at the waist with two large 
gilt carven buttons, the edge is bordered with the douc/é stripe. 
The overskirt is opened before, with similar bordering, and 
drawn up over the hips in pleats to display the kilt pleated 
skirt. One-sided drapery and double-breasted waists, whether 
of basques or polonaises, are very fashionable, and the grace- 
| ful high looping of the back drapery dispenses with the Aug 
tournure, ‘The wool dresses are generally finished with many 
rows of stitching, all widths of braid, from the giant Hercule: 
to the narrowest plush or velvet bands, or bands of Astrakhan. 


Velveteen may be used with homespun or heavy cloth of any 
description. 


—Georgiana S. Hull. 
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THE SQUIRE'S DECISION. 
Old Squire Spriggs, as every one 
Who came to Elmtown knew 

To be in acts eccentric— 
At heart most good and true; 
A prize had offered to the girls 
Of Elmtown, quaint and old, 
To one the most accomplished 
In arts of the Household. 


At length the day arrived, 
When every maid in town 
Repaired unto the Squire’s house 
In neatly fitting gown; 
Each had sent the day before 
A sample of her work, 
And in each maiden bosom 
The small god hope did !urk. 


But pretty Patty Pringle 
In fear and doubt did go ; 
For at heart she thought her work 
Would make a sorry show : 
For was not Sally Slocum 
Just home from boarding school, 
And did not Esther Jenkins 
Know how to draw by rule? 


There was also Netta Dare 
Who sang and played by note, 
And Lilly Vance who oft for 
The village paper wrote. 
Appalled at all this talent 
Poor Patty’s hopes fell low, 
All she knew—was how to cook, 
To bake and how to sew. 


The Squire wiped his glasses 
Ere glancing round the room, 
And in his kindly glances, 
iach read the other’s doom. 
He complimented each one, 
Then up to view did hold 
*Goop HOouSEKEEPING,”’ first volume, 
All bound in blue and gold. 


“Young ladies :”’ there was silence, 

Their fate they wished to know, 

‘* Happy she who brightens life 
With music sweet and low; 

By painting scenes of beauty 
True to nature grand and bold; 

To speak and write well, also 
Are gifts by all extolled— 


“But happier far is that one 
Who by her acts doth show, 
Of necessary housework 
There is nothing left to know. 
Come forward, Patty Pring!e, 
This book I give to you, 
These stockings, darned so neatly, 
Show you a woman true.” 


—Mrs. Eilis L. Mumma 


Original in | 
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THE BRUNTONS’ FAMILY PROBLEM AGAIN. 


CONSIDERED AND DiscussED ANEW. 


HERE was much discussion with | 
the Bruntons’ friends over their | 
Family Problem. Some of the | 
friends declared that sucha pro- | 
gramme as the Bruntons’ had 
carried out was quite too expen- 
sive. But Mrs. Brunton, at the 
end of the season, was able to 
laugh them to scorn. Indeed, 
she declared that, at the begin- 
ning, she was afraid she was 
making money upon it. After 
the first week all the young 
men had brought the money 
they had saved on their Restau- 
rant bills, and Angelina and 
\.pasia brought theirs, and the University girls. At first» | 
relusing her daughters’ payment, she had accepted that 
of the young men, buying a new chandelier for the parlor. 
jut as time went on, she found herself accumulating money 
so [ast that she “stopped payment,” as she phrased it. She 
ha | no idea of making money in keeping house, and was will- 
ine to show her accounts. Mrs. Brunton never could have 
displayed such courage if she had’ not been supported by 
Aunt Cecilia, who was strong on accounts and who could 
bring statistics to prove her points. A certain sum of money 
hod been allowed her from Mr. Brunton to be used within a 
certain period, estimated upon what he could afford, and what, 
from former experience he concluded that the food and living 
of » family of sixteen, with servants, ought to cost, and Aunt 
Cvcilia’s problem had been to bring the family expenses 
\in this prescribed sum and she had succeeded. ‘There 
s some scepticism among the young men of the family. 
y did not have much faith in womens’ accounts. Very 
likely Aunt Cecilia thought she had paid all the regular bills, 
but doubtless an unexpected milkman would yet turn up, with 
a bill forgotten when they changed the milkman. Mrs. Brun- 
ton stoutly declared that they had not changed their milkman, 
and had their milk all along from the ‘Trotters, who had 
bought their old farm-house and were going on with it, and 
the milk-bill had been paid monthly. 
Erastus and Eustace, however, still continued their jeers at 
a woman’s account book. They admired the new housekeep- 
ing plan, and would under no circumstances have it altered, 
but they hated “petty economies,” as* they called them. 
“\Vhy not spend a lot upon their meals? What did one earn 
money for, except for a living? And how could they live 
without food?” 
Krastus argued that surely he ought to be allowed to put 
the savings of his wine bills into the family fund, on every 
‘nciple. He was surprised how he now never needed his 
champagne that he used to call for with his dinners at Young's ; 
v he was so interested in the agreeable family talk at the | 
‘untons’ dinner table he never thought of it. Indeed, this 
'k not only gave him entertainment, but he saw he must | 
'd his own head clear by abstaining from wine, in order to 
ep up with it. It was a change of excitements, and he 
rely preferred that of the present arrangement. 
Ir. Brunton came to the rescue of the committee, in the 
‘ack upon its finances. He had left the room, during the 
latter part of the conversation, and came back with his hands 
full of papers, some of them very yellow. 
* I have been getting some documents,” he said, “to bring 
in defense of our Committee on Supplies.” 


/ 


He then referred to his parcel of yellow papers. It seemed 
he had his old accounts of family expenses for many years, 
which he had kept carefully, and he was able to declare with 
confidence to his many friends, that this past season had been 
the most economical of all similar periods in the household. 
Of course this comparison had been made with due considera- 
tion and calculation of the numbers composing the family, 
which had always been large in the hospitable Brunton home. 
The time of greatest expense had been when he had at- 
tempted to carry on a large farm, besides his other concerns. 

“T ought to have stuck to my factories,” he went on. “I 
supposed that the farm would help the family expenses. In 
a certain way it did; there was less outlay for certain neces- 
saries. But the farm was expensive. I had other things to 
occupy my time and interests. I bought plenty of machines 
and labor-saving novelties, and thought the farm ought to 
pay, but it needed a head—I mean a brain—to carry it on, and 
mine was busy with other things. I could not carry on two 
sets of things satisfactorily, one had to yield to the other. If 
I had given my mind to it, | might have made more out of 
that farm than Trotter is now doing. It was not an economi- 
cal thing.” 

“Economy!” “Economical!” Hector burst in. “I have 
been trying for a chance to beg you all to use plain English 
words which will make the thing much more simple—” 

Hector was interrupted by a universal laughter, at his com- 
ing out with his latest hobby. Hector was apt to be silent 
because he had such singular “ manias” with regard to con- 
versation. At one time he insisted upon the family’s talking 
French entirely, at another, he urged Russian upon them. 
For a while he had taken up a Johnsonian mode of expres- 
sion, using long words of Latin origin. Just now he had gone 
to the other extreme and insisted that pure English only, 
should be used, and rejected, or flung out, as he would have 
said, any words that showed they were of foreign origin. 

“T have been waiting a chance to speak,” he said, “to beg 
of you to drop your ‘foreign terms’ and use straight English; 
you would see that ‘economy’ is the same thing as ‘careful 
housekeeping.’ It is only a fixed up Greek word from two 
words that mean ‘ozkos, a house, and vomos, a law, a rule.’ 
Your ‘economy’ means merely ‘rule in the house,’ and you 
must have both.” 

“Thank you, Hector,” said Aunt Cecilia, “that is what our 
committee has been trying for, and what your father has said 
makes it all more clear. A household needs a head, just as 
his farm did. ‘The rule of the house ;’ that is the important 
thing. You can’t ‘keep house’ by shirking the trouble. You 
must give your mind to it every day, and the ‘giving their 
minds’ to it is the entertaining part of it, if only housekeepers 
would think so. It is of no use to try to make out a list of food, 
for instance, for the successive days, beforehand, in the hope 
of escaping work. It only makes the meals uninteresting 
when they come on, week after week, regularly, and even the 
housekeeper loses her interest in them. Our aim has been to 
make the meals interesting, and we have begun by being 
interested in them ourselves.” 

“T know it,” said Aspasia, “it is quite an excitement to 
have a sudden illumination of something delightful for lunch, 
or the day's dessert,—if only somebody is on hand to appre- 
ciate it. And now we have established our reputation, and 
always do have a ‘full board,’ I know of no greater joy than 
to have our little ideas appreciated.” 

“ But the housekeeper must not depend upon appreciation,” 
said Aunt Cecilia, shaking her head, “ and it is here that the 
disappointments of her position come in. In so many things 


| she has to work on, day after day, and nobody takes notice of 


her results except in case of afailure. Oh, I see you all look 


| applause, and you do give it for our meals, but there are less 
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conspicuous details of the household where the housekeeper | “ That is it,” exclaimed Eustace. ‘“ My dear Aunt Cecilia, 


—‘the economizer ’-—never gets her due praise. The care of 
the tablecloths, and towels and napkins, the little niceties 
that make home comfortable,—all these are unnoticed. Any 
failure is commented upon, perhaps, with sarcasm, but who is 
there to praise?” 

“| beg pardon,” said Erastus, * but that is one of the reasons 
that makes me cling to the Brunton family, as long as I can 
be borne, instead of going to Chambers’ with my friend 
Noddy, as he begs me. 
household that makes one of its great charms.” 


* But you see we had to extract this compliment from you,” 
| Erastus, “are taught to earn their own dinners.” 


said Aspasia. 

Here the University girls begged to add their assent to the 
statement of Erastus. 
had occasion to comment upon it. 


self in Holbein stitch, but she never alluded to the disaster. 
* A disaster of no consequence,” murmured Aspasia, “it 
came out with oxalic acid easily—” 


* Another nonsense of words,” exclaimed Hector with dis- | 


gust. ‘Disaster!’ ‘Oxalic.’ Instead of disaster, why not 


speak of the evil stars that had blasted your linen? How | 
much more full of meaning! and why talk of oxalic acid? 

Even the Greek word owes its name to the juice of the wood- 
sorrel which is called ‘exa/is,’ from a word meaning nothing | 


more or less than sour wine. Here you get the poetry of it.” 

*l beg pardon,” said Aspasia, “but claret would have 
stained my napkin more than the ink. I went to the chemist, 
and he gave me oxalic acid.” 

*You might at least have asked for ‘salts of lemon,” an- 
swered Hector. “Salt is from the good Old English sea/t, 
and it is found in all languages,—sa/z in German, se/ in French, 
and so on.” 

* And lemon is Persian,” suggested Erastus. 

* Because the fruit is Persian,” answered Hector, and would 
have gone on further, but there came an interruption from 
Mrs. Brunton, who had long been silent. 


* Josiah,” she exclaimed to her husband, “you must be mis- | 


taken about your accounts, you know at the farm we had all 
the milk we could use, from our own cows, and we fattened 
our own pigs.” 


* That is true,” said Mr. Brunton, * but our cows and our | 
| impure. 


pigs cost us too much, and our milk and our bacon were more 
expensive than they are now.” 

Mrs. Brunton, however, persisted. She did not like to have 
any shadows flung upon those halcyon days of the farm. 

* You don’t take into account,” she went on, “ what we had 
to give away. 
along, and the grinding organs and the bears, and we did give 
them all they wanted in dinners, or a night in the barn, per- 


haps, but we had our families that we sent things in to, and | 


now Aspasia don’t like to have me give a bit of bread at the 


door, even if I should ever hear of anybody’s coming, and she | 
has instructed Roger to turn them away, or give them a note | 
, and end into new creations. 


to the Associated Charities—” 
A great roar of assent interrupted Mrs. Brunton. 


“ That’s true, it’s true enough,” exclaimed Eustace. 
pasia and Aunt Cecilia will not ‘give at the door.’” 


As- 


* And we did have tramps enough at the farm,” said Ange- | 


lina. “Do you remember, too, that picturesque bear?” 
But Mrs. Brunton insisted upon being heard farther. 
“There’s another thing,—we really don’t have anything to 
give away. 


make over everything into somtthing else, there really is not 
anything to give away.” 


It is the exquisite neatness of this | 


They never had noticed any failure, or | 
They were sorry to say | 
they had spilled ink themselves on a choice tablecloth, that | 
Miss Aspasia must have regretted, as she had worked it her- | 
_ and they suggested she should “ write a paper 


I don’t mean merely to the tramps that came | 


What with the family’s eating up so much, be- | 
cause they like the things, and because Aspasia and the cook | 


you must regret that.” 

“T will allow,” continued Mrs. Brunton, “that we ought not 
to encourage the tramps, but we used to provide for one or 
two families,—good respectable families,—the Raffertys, for 
instance.” 

Another shout again interrupted Mrs. Brunton. 

“The Raffertys, indeed! Not only the Raffertys,” ex- 
claimed Eustace, “but the Raffertys’ pigs. And we have 
none of these, I suppose, in Boston, but is it not an advantage 
to have no Raffertys?”’ 

“IT suppose, Aspasia’s * Raffertys,’ whoever they are,” said 


* That is what she thinks,” said Mrs. Brunton in a tone so 
dejected that it excited the mirth of the family afresh, “but 
I’m sure I don’t know if they have any dinners.” 

The friends who had caused this discussion were now reac 
to ask for Aspasia’s defence, but it was time for them to go, 
on the sul- 
ject of the “ Rafferty” dinners, and whether they could he 


| made interesting. 


” 


“| really don’t see,” said one of their neighbors, “ how you 
can adapt your rules to people who can’t get any dinners.” 

Aspasia declared she had no time to prepare the “ paper 
so beloved by Bostonians, but she would be glad to talk by 
the hour on the subject, if they would come to hear her. 

“Our ‘rules,’ as you call them, are quite as satisfactory for 
‘the Raffertys and that class,’” she said, “ and, indeed, the 


| Raffertys have come up to Boston themselves, and I can re- 
| port directly of them.” 


So the party adjourned to meet again to hear how Aspasia 
managed with the Raffertys and others of their kind. 
—Lucretia P. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 
That old friends are best. 
That the tongue is not steel yet it cuts. 
That the purest water :uns from the hardest rock. 
That cheerfulness is the bright weather of the heart. 


That sleep is the best stimulant, a nervine safe for all to take. 
That it is better to be able to say No, than to be able to read Latin. 
That cold air is not necessarily pure nor warm air necessarily 


That a cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid as healthy 


| weather. 


That there are mep whose friends are more to be pitied than 
their enemies. 


That advice is like castor oil, easy enough to give, but hard 
enough to take. 

That wealth may bring luxuries but that luxuries do not always 
bring happiness. 

That grand temples are built of small stones and great lives 
made up of trifling events. 

That nature is a rag merchant who works up every shred and art 


That an open mind, an open hand and an open heart woul! 
everywhere find an open door. 


That it is not enough to keep the poor in mind; give them some- 
thing to make them keep you in mind. 


That men often preach from the house-tops while the devil is 


_ crawling in to the basement window. 


That life’s real heroes and heroines are those who bear their 
own burdens bravely and give a helping hand to those around them. 

That hasty words often rankle in the wound which injury gives. 
and that soft words assuage it, for giving cures, and forgetting 
takes away the scar. 
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SCRAP BOOKS. 


SYSTEMATICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


EGIN now to cut from papers and maga- | 
zines stories of history; short stories, 
pictures, etc., and by the time winter 
comes there will be a nice collection 
for you to cull from of useful knowledge 
and pleasant things; and a stormy day, 
just the time to begin filling the scrap- 
books. The work will be an exciting 
one, and I am sure once begun, other 

than rainy days will find you busy in the agreeable task. It 
may be helpful if I tell just how I commenced, and what progress 
is made thus far. When reading, I mark an X at the top 
of . column as well as the article itself, that I desire for future 
use ; it saves time later, because it catches the eye when hastily 
looking over papers, without reading, and says to you “ some- 
thing below, hunt for it.” 

i'lace the papers in a pile as soon as read, then some even- | 
ine when too tired for other work, or in waiting moments cut 
out the marked pieces, and wood cuts, nice ones, and include | 
comic ones that convey a lesson; all others give but a mo- | 
mentary pleasure. If the paper itself is of good quality, cut 
ready for use; if not, do not trim closely until wanted. It is 
well to have a large collection of printed matter, and a box of 
pictures, all sizes, before using one. 

One cold stormy day last winter, when not likely to be in- 
terrupted, I sorted them over. Putting in basket No. 1 
“ right Sayings of Children, and Bits of Humor and Wit.” | 
In No.2 only, poetry. No.3 held Information about Things.’ 
No. 4, concerning “ Persons.” No. 5, “ Household Hints.” 
Nv. 6, “ Recipes of Known Worth,” In No. 7, “ Howto Make 
Things,” this includes household decorations, Christmas gifts 
and indoor games. No 8, “ Emergency hints, and Medical 
Receipts.” No. 9,.about “ Trees and Animals,” and in No. to, 
exceptionally good stories. No. 11, Short stories in large 
type for children. Not that I intend to make 11 books at the | 
start; have but five as yet, and will probably place several 
of those, under different heads, in one book. The poetry 
consists of ballads, such as ** Hannah Binding Shoes,” * Over | 
the Hill to the Poor House,” “The Model Husband,” touching 
incidents, bright and witty, or conveying some truth. Use them 
to fillin spaces in each book or between each story, making it 
more interesting, than to have all in one book by itself. This 
sorting over will do for one day, and now the hardest part of the 
work is done. Cover one half ounce of gum tragacanth with 
cold water; adding more from time to time, leaving it to 
souk and swell over night; if not too thick, is ready to 
use. Buy a five-cent brush and procure several old books 
with hard covers. A day book for the stories, another for 
“useful information” is perhaps best, but smaller ones, say 
about ten inches long and an inch and a half thick, I pre- 
fer for the others; especially for “household hints” and 
“recipes.” Cut from the books every little ways, a few leaves, 
one-third of an inch from the back ; also the next leaf, just 
wide enough to fold and paste over the others neatly. Now 
all is ready. Moisten with the paste the top and bottom only 
of the article to be pasted in. They keep in place and pre- 
sent a much neater appearance than if done the old way, and 
makes removal easy. As I said before, follow two or more 
articles with a piece of poetry, and smaller spaces fill in with 
humorous sayings or little items. I have not commenced my 
“ Receipt book ” yet. In it, will keep puddings by themselves, 
and cakes and breads, the rest under the head of “ Miscella- 


neous.” As these are to be all in one book, I find the printed | 


word, “ Puddings ” and will paste it on the outer edge of a leaf 


following them; so that when the book is closed it may be 
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distinctly seen; so with cake, bread, etc. I mean in this 
book there shall be nothing in it but definite, well-known, re- 
liable recipes. If the quality of flour, or other ingredient is 
omitted, I reject the rest. 

It would be nice for young people to save in some form “ Pro- 


” 


| grammes,” with the name of their escort and description of 


dress worn, written on them. It will be a pleasure years 
hence to look at them and laugh over the fashions of the day. 

There is another nice way to use pieces and pictures. A 
way to give pleasure to others. 

I procured box-covers, such as millinery goods come in: 
cut them in different sizes and bound with bright-colored 
paper; I design them when finished, for use in hospitals and 
benevolent homes for children. So they must be attractive, 
and convenient size for feeble hands to hold. Some are ten 
inches long, and five printed columns wide. Others are longer 
than wide. And for little folks, a square, of two short, coarse- 
print columns on either side. Still others are all pictures— 
hens, cows, horses, dogs, children, singly or in groups ; or pic- 
tures on one side and a story about them on the other, with 
bits of bright sayings filled in. Remembering that sick people 
soon weary, I select short pieces, nothing sombre or sad, but 
cheerful, helpful or amusing, of pure and healthy tone through- 


| out. By-and-by I will make cambric picture books, and 


from the depths of the family piece-bag bring forth pink, blue 
and red cambric. If it is the old-fashioned glazed cambric, 
so much the better. I will cut them twelve inches long, and 
as wide again; double together and crease for the center; 
using ten or twelve for each book, alternating the colors. 
Scissor-clip the edge, if you nave no pinking-iron. Fill the 


* | book with pictures pasted on firmly. For the covers a thin 


paste-board is very good, but one of stiff wiggin could substi- 
tute and perhaps be more easily handled. Either made at 
tractive by flower pictures and gilt paper. I sew the leaves 
together or use McGill’s fasteners, procured at a stationery 
store for a trifle: buy the box of assorted sizes. Keep in 
mind always, that pictures are an educator, and lasting im- 
pressions on the mind are made through the eye. Choose, 
therefore, ve engravings, or wood-cuts, and avoid high- 
colored daubs and incongruous mixture of colors such as are 
common on almanacs and advertising cook-books. I hope 


| you are in the habit of saving children’s papers, such as 7%e 


Well Spring, S. S. Advocate, Temperance Banner, etc. Vhese 
also give untold. pleasure to little children. Bind a dozen 
numbers together with the little, cute brass-headed fasteners, 
already mentioned, then cover the back with blue cambric. 
I recently took last year’s [Ve// Spring to the Childrens’ Hos- 
pital in Boston. How the eyes of the twenty sick children 
in a room, brightened, as each, on his or her little single bed, 
caught a glimpse ofa picture, they felt sure was for them to see. 
—Sara J. Blanchard. 


Original in Goop 
SUMMER GONE. 


What though the summers drift beyond our keeping, 
3orne on the swell of Titne’s resistless wave ? 

What though the flowers in their long, long sleeping 
Seem wrapped within the silence of the grave? 

Will not the spring time with its sweet returning, 
Bring to our hearts such measure of content, 

Than all the summer's warmth, and autumn’s splendor 
To the rich harvest of the year have lent, 

Then though the summers drift beyond our keeping, 
And autumn with its treasures brown and gold, 

Though all our hopes within the grave seem sleeping, 
And the full measure of our life seems told ; 

Still may we look beyond our life’s transition, 
To the bright spring tide of a fadeless clime, 

The fair, immortal spring of God’s fruition, 
When we shall pass beyond the bounds of time. 


—Mrs. J. H. Meech. 
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Goop HoustKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. | repeat from* to* three times more, end the row by working one 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. single into third of first six chain. 

CRocHET SQUARE FoR DoILy. Eleventh row.—Six chain, pass over three stitches, *one 
=“y HISsquare may be used fora doily | treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
Fm. or pincushion cover, if edged treble into each of twenty-eight next successive stitches, eig! t 

alter with a crochet lace of some chain, one treble into each of twenty-eight next successi\ 
ida pretty design, or it may be used | stitches, three chain, one treble into top of next treble, three 
for tidies alternated with squares | chain* repeat from * to * three times more, end the row by 
of embroidered satin. working one single crochet into third of six chain. 
Conimence in the center with Twelfth row.—Six chain, pass over three stitches, *onv 
four chain, join round. treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
First row.—Twenty doubles un- | treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
der the chain. treble into each of twenty-four next successive stitches, three 
Second row.—One double in- | chain, one treble into fourth of eight chain, eight chain, one 
to each of four stitches, three in- | treble into next stitch, three chain, pass over three stitches, 
to the fifth. Repeat from the | one treble into. each of twenty-four next successive stitches, 
beginning of the row three times | three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into the next, 
more. three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into the next, 
Third row.—One half treble | three chain,* repeat from * to * three times more, end the row 
into each of six stitches, three | by working one single crochet into third of six chain. 
into the seventh. Repeat from the beginning of the row | ‘Thirteenth row.—Six chain, pass over three stitches,* one 
three times more. treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, onv 
Fourth row.—Work up three chain to take the place of a | treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
treble, *three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into | treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, two trebles | treble into each of twenty next successive stitches, three 
separated by eight chain into end stitch of side, three chain, | chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into the next, three 
pass over three stitches, one treble into the next,* repeat | chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into fourth of eigh: 
from * to * three times more, join with one single to top of | chain, eight chain, one treble into the next stitch, three chain, 
first three chain. pass over three stitches, one treble into the next, three chain, 
Fifth row.—Work up with six chain, pass over three stitches, | pass over three stitches, one treble into each of twenty nex: 
*one treble into the next, three chain, one treble into each | successive stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, onc 
of first four of eight chain, eight chain, one treble into each | treble into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
of four next stitches, three chain, one treble into top of next | treble into the next, three chain,* repeat from * to * three times 
treble, three chain,* repeat from * to * three times more, end | more, end with one single crochet into the third of six chain. 
the row by joining to third of six chain with one single. Fourteenth row.—Three chain, one treble into each of nex’ 
Sixth row.—Six chain, *one treble into next treble, three | three stitches, *three chain, one treble into next treble, three 
chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of eight | chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into 
next successive stitches, eight chain, one treble into each of | next treble, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble 
eight next successive stitches, three chain, one treble into | into each of sixteen next successive stitches, three chain, on 
top of next treble, three chain,* repeat from * to* three times | treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into next treble. 
more, end the row by joining to third of six chain with one | three chain, one treble into fourth of eight chain, eight chain, 
single. one treble into next stitch, three chain, one treble into next 
Seventh row.—Six chain, *one treble into top of next treble, | treble, three chain, one treble into next treble, three chain. 
three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of | one treble into each of next sixteen trebles, three chain, pass 
twelve next successive stitches, eight chain, one trebleintoeach | over three stitches, one treble into next treble, three chain, 
of twelve next successive stitches, three chain, one treble into | one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into next 
next treble, three chain,* repeat from * to * three times more | treble, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into 
end the row by joining to third of six chain with one single | each of four next stitches,* repeat from * to * three times 
crochet. _ more, end with one single crochet into top of first three chain. 
Eighth row.—Six chain, pass over three stitches, *one | Fifteenth row.—Six chain, *pass over four stitches, onc 
ireble into next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one | treble into each of four next stitches, three chain, one treble 
treble into each of sixteen successive stitches, eight chain, | into next treble, three chain, one treble into next treble, three 
one treble into each of sixteen successive stitches, three chain, | chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, pass over four 
one treble into next treble, three chain,* repeat from * to * | stitches, one treble into each of twelve next successive 
three times more, end the row by joining with one single to | stitches,* three chain, one treble into next treble, repeat from 
third of six chain. second * twice more, three chain, one treble into fourth of 
Ninth row.—Six chain, pass over three stitches, *one treble | eight chain, eight chain, one treble into next stitch, *three 
into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble | chain, one treble into next treble, repeat from last * twice 
into each of twenty successive stitches, eight chain, one treble | more, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into 
into each of twenty successive stitches, three chain, one treble | each of twelve next successive stitches, three chain, pass over 
into top of next treble, three chain,* repeat from * to * three | three stitches, one treble into the next, three chain, one treble 
(umes more, end the row by joining to the third of six chain | into next treble, three chain, one treble into next treble, three 
with one single crochet. chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of four 
Tenth row.—Six chain, pass over three stitches, *one treble | next successive stitches, three chain, repeat from the first * 
into the next, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble | three times more, end the row with one single crochet into 
into each of twenty-four next successive stitches eight chain, | third of six chain. 
one treble into each of twenty-four next successive stitches, Sixteenth row.—Three chain, one treble into each of three 
three chain, one treble into top of next treble, three chain,* | next successive stitches of last row,* three chain, pass over 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


three stitches, one treble into each of four next successive | 
stitches, three chain, one treble into nextétreble, three chain, 
one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into next 
treble, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into 
each of eight next successive stitches,* three chain, one treble 
into next treble, repeat from last * three times more, three 
chain, one treble into fourth of eight chain, eight chain, one | 
treble into the next stitch, *three chain, one treble into next 
treble, repeat from last * three times more, three chain, pass 
over three stitches, one treble into each of eight next succes- 
sive stitches, three chain, one treble into next treble, three 
chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into 
next treble, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble 
int» each of four next successive stitches, three chain, pass 
over three next stitches, one treble into each of four next 
successive stitches, repeat from first * three times more ; end 
the row by making one single crochet into top of three chain. 
seventeenth row.—Six chain, *pass over three stitches, one 
tre} le into each of four next successive stitches, three chain, 
pus over three stitches, one treble into each of four next 
successive stitches, three chain, one treble into next treble, 
three chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, one treble 
into next treble, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
treble into each of four next successive stitches, *three chain, 
one treble into next treble, repeat from last * four times more, 
three chain, one treble into fourth of eight chain, eight chain, 
one treble into next stitch, *three chain, one treble into next 
treble, repeat from last * four times more, three chain, pass 
over three stitches, one treble into each of four next succes- 
sive stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble 
into the next treble, three chain, one treble into next stitch, 
three chain, one treble into next stitch, three chain, pass over 
three stitches, one treble into each of four next stitches, three 
chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of four 
next successive stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, 
one treble into each of four next stitches, three chain, repeat 
from first * three times more; end by working one single cro- 
chet into top of three chain. 

Kighteenth row.—Six chain, *one treble into next treble, 
three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of 
four next successive stitches, three chain, pass over three 
stitches, one treble into each of four next successive stitches, 
*three chain, one treble into next treble, repeat from last 
* scven times more, three chain, pass over three stitches, one 
treble into each of eight next successive stitches,* three chain, 
one treble into next treble, repeat from last * seven times 
more, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into 
each of four next stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, 
one treble into each of four next stitches, three chain, one 
treble into next treble, three chain, repeat from first * three 
times more; end the row by making one single into third of 
first six chain. 

Nineteenth row.—Six chain,* one treble into next treble, 
three chain, one treble into next treble, three chain, pass over 
three stitches, one treble into each of four next stitches, three 
chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into each of four 
next stitches, *three chain, one treble into next treble, repeat 
from last * five times more, three chain, pass over three 
stitches, one treble into each of sixteen next stitches, eight 
chain, one treble into each of sixteen next stitches, *three 
chain, one treble into next treble, repeat from last * five times 
more, three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble into 
each of four next stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, 
one treble into each of four next stitches, three chain, one 
treble into next treble, three chain, one treble into next treble, 


row by making one single crochet into third of first six chain. 
M, Niles. 


three chain, repeat from first * three times more, end the | 


THE 00ZY CORNER. 
[x this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goov HOousEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING LOCALLY. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

As one of the old inhabitants of Ireland Parish, I have great in- 
terest in all that concerns the city of Holyoke, that I have watched 
from its beginning. And I am specially pleased by the character 
and success of its magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING. I am proud 
of it. There is no dissenting voice as to its merits. As I hada 
pretty decided opinion in your favor, I felt like responding to your 
request, and herewith send you this “ opinion” to use as you like 
To yourself, 1 give my best wishes for the success of your good 
work; and as in duty bound my name. Yours respectfully, 

ISABEL L. LONG. 

NORTHAMPTON STREET, HOLYOKE, October 6, 1885. 


MADAM AND MADAME. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Your appeal to “ Mrs. Foot or any body else” prompts me to 
say that, in my opinion, your manner of addressing ladies in cor- 
respondence, being polite in itself, deserves the approval of polite 
society. The good sense exhibited on every page of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, might well make its editor an authority on this 
point. Your practice can stand onits merits, as the address is 
both respectful and suitable. This can hardly be said of the con- 
ventional usages, in calling a boy “ Master” till he is grown; and 
a girl a “Miss” till she is an old woman, if she remains un- 
married, whatever her position and cares in life may be. Your 
address is in good taste for elderly women, at any rate, to which 
class belongs your, , SUBSCRIBER. 


BROADENING THE DISCUSSION. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I will add my mite which is the statement of a fact, not a sug- 
gestion, to the “ Mrs., Miss or What” question, and tell you how 
the difficulty is solved in England and France. The rule is in all 
first notes or letters to use the third person as, “ Mr. or Miss or 
Mrs. Jones would be obliged” etc., or “wish to say” etc. This 
mode of address solves the difficulty and although where it is not 
in general use it may sound formal, it is not really mofe so than 
the objectionable signing one self Mrs. or Miss Jones. This use 
of the third person singular is not confined to any class. I mean 
a well bred woman uses it, whether she is writing to a maid she 
wishes to engage, or to the stranger she wishes to honor, gentle 
or simple the only rule being that it is the #7s¢ communication, 
if continued beyond that, it proves that the correspondence is in- 
tended to be purely formal, such as would take place between two 
persons corresponding about a third person, or who are never 
likely to meet or even correspond informally, but of course there 
is no arbitrary rule after the first note. 

I agree with Miss Dewey that it is dangerous to open the subject 
of words and their misuse, but like her I venture on the dangerous 
ground by asking the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to lend his 
strength against the word “ girl” when meaning servant. I would 
not offend the prejudices of a large class by insisting on the use of 


' the correct and honorable word since they choose to associate it 


with a desire to humiliate them, but let me plead for the time- 
honored “ maid ;” it is pretty, respectful to the servant herself, and 
can be definite if desirable, as laundry maid, table maid, etc. Com- 
pare those terms with table girl, laundry girl, hired girl, etc. 
* Help” is an awkward way out of the difficulty, itis very ugly 
used substantively, and impossible to make definite, either as to 
sex or capacity. Of course the “girl” isso prevalent that any 
change for the better will be slow but the beginning may well be 
made by the one magazine devoted to the amelioration and dis- 
cussion of household difficulties. 
I think if the “girls” themselves could know the scorn with 
| which a self-respecting English or French servant would resent 
being termed a “girl,” they would take less pride in it, Itisa 
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have attained no degree of proficiency in anything to small untidy 
drudges like Dickens’ marchioness, or to one newly inducted into 
great kitchens and called, until she has “ graduated ” a “ vegetable 
girl.” When she has required status she becomes “maid” not 
before, and after some experience a servant, and any more digni- 
fied and thoroughly self-respecting and respected person than an 
English servant it is difficult to find. There is as much difference 
between a “servant” anda “girl” (in the sense of servant) as 
between a skilled artisan and the unskilled laborer. In France 
une servante is avery repectable person, “une fille” (out of the 
family relation) a term of opprobrium. CATHERINE OWEN. 


BERKSHIRE” AND ‘* PRISCILLA.” 
Editor of Goovo HOUSEKEEPING: 

The letter from “ Berkshire” in your issue of Oct. 3rd, at- 
tracted my notice as voicing the need of many gentlemen ina 
similar position and also as illustrating how few there are of wealth 
and cultivation even in Republican America, who realize that it is 
more often among the ranks of working women that such as he de- 
scribes are to be found. 

The present state of so-called “ first-class society” does not tend 
toward the cultivation of practical helpfulness. Men say, and 
truly, that women as arule are not thorough; they lack method 
and trained system. 

Society has never demanded these but business interests are 
founded upon them. The necessary training of faculties to mas- 
tery of any branch of industry must lead to a concentration of 
energetic force that is nowhere more needed than in the household. 

Comparatively few of these busy women have a long list of ac- 
complishments. If they are teachers some one talent may have 
been cultivated to that end. But in learning the value of time and 
thus focusing their energies they often find quite their society 
sisters. They are not the women one meets often in fashionable 
circles. ‘They are too busy to be “ husband-hunting ” and must be 
sought for in quiet, unpretentious homes, at desks, in school- 
rooms and offices, and the many places where women earn their 
daily bread. The days are filled with duties and evening finds 
them too tired, perhaps, for aught but the quiet of a cozy sanc- 
tum. If some of the “brethren” could only peep in to some of 
the snug, little rooms I know and see how bright and cheery they 
are of an evening with the occupant busy with work, books or pen. 
They are pleasant corners of the world for weary people and it 
seems a pity that men like “ Berkshire” should be waiting the 
other side of the line for just these homekeepers. 

Here we have an advantage for a true woman will evolve beauty, 
order and the home atmosphere out of the most inexpensive 
trifles. I know two girls, teachers, who have “set up” for them- 
selves ina charming suite of rooms. They take their meals out 
at preasent but have the prettiest little dining-room for occasional 
festive “spreads” and are waiting for an ideal handmaid to mate- 
rialize and preside over their domestic deities. 

Given a woman educated, refined and accomplished, possessed of 
practical intelligence, high moral character and robust health is it 
not possible that she might hesitate a little before stepping out of 
the sphere of usefulness and earnest living that is the natural en- 
vironment of these qualifications? This helpful, independent, 
self-respecting woman has no need to marry for a home or pro- 
tector as a weaker woman might do. Marriage to her means ex- 
changing the possibilities of her single life for the life-work and 
happiness of the man she marries. Henceforth her best individu- 
al effort and achievement is merged in his save in a few exceptional 
cases where the woman has absolute genius. 

And yet there are few of us, even the most successful, who do 
not hold as something very precious this possibility. She must be 
an unimaginative woman who does not sometimes in the coziest of 
spinster sanctums, build and furnish aa ideal home with an ideal 
companion. Loneliness is not happiness but there may be many 
reasons for her solitary life. With 76,607 more women than men 
in Massachusetts the race of maiden aunts seems in a fair way to 
be perpetuated. ‘Train the girls to be noble wives by all means 
but teach them also “That her hand may be given with dignity 
she must be able to stand alone.” 

Life can bring to them no higher, holier mission than that of 


Good HouUsSEKEEPING. 


term only applied to employés in the former country when they 


wives and mothers. But if marriage does not come to them as thy 
better thing to do—if it be for an establishment rather than because 
no home-building would be perfect save with this man—if it be t 
avoid the appellation of “old maid” rather than in the spiri: oj 
unselfish love to consecrate their highest power to true home 
keeping, teach them that itis far, far better to lead a lonely jij 
and “climb a stranger's stairs” forever than to so desecrate the 
marriage relation. 

A life that is full of earnest, prayerful work, mental growth an¢ 
a desire to help others can never be an unhappy or discontente 
one, however much it may miss of appreciative, congenial cow. 
panionship. With best wishes for your success in spreading the 
gospel of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to all homes, 

Yours very truly, 

NORTHAMPTON, MAssS., October, 1885. 


PRISCILLA, 


PREPARING TO BECOME WIVES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have read your magazine from the first, and often felt a desire 
to express my gratitude to you for giving to the Homes of ‘he 
World such a valuable contribution, and now with another object 
in view, will do so. I would like every home to be blessed with 
it, for it is invaluable. I would like to speak of several topics that 
are worth the price of it, over and over again, but forbear. 

The other object is the letter from “ Berkshire” in your issue oi 
October 3d. I think you did right in publishing it, for he has noi 
asked for impossibilities, and the ideas advanced, may be produc- 
tive of great good, in giving so wide a field for thought on a sub: 
ject to which so little time is now given, so if he gains nothing by 
the publication others may. 

Now can he give as much as he asks for? Two must be agree 
in order to create a home, such as he would like. Would he be 
thoughtful, kind, unselfish, and willing to add his time, means ané 
cultivation to that asked for? 

As “ Berkshire” says, so few really “first class” people read 
such advertisements, but he must remember the class that wou! 
naturally read a magazine of this standard and then decid 
whether his letter would be noticed or not. I too, shall read the 
magazine in order to see what ideas will be advanced upon the 
subject. Yours respectfullw CUMBERLAND. 

PORTLAND, ME., October 1885. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

[‘* Seekers after light” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of Horse 
hold Life, will be at liberty to make thetr desires known in this new dep srt 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Able pens have been engaged to respond 
to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, and ot) 
will be secured as occasion may require. The Inquiry Meeting is vo 
open, and Inquiring Minds already rise in The Pursuit of 
Onder Difficulties.’’) 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

What course should I pursue to obtain a knowledge of archi\ec 
ture sufficient to oversee the building of a house for myself, not as 
a professional, but that I may talk with my builder in an intelligent 
manner, and understand what he is doing,—that I may have some 
knowledge as to materials, and manner of using properly? In other 
words, would an elementary course in architecture be the thing, 
and if so, what books would you recommend ? 


ARCHITECTURE. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, October 27, 1885. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

DEAR Sik:—Your new paper is read with a great deal of appre: 
ciation by myself and friends here in the West, and we bespeak a 
growing and widespread circulation of the same. If ygu are to 
have a “request column,” would it be too much to insert in same 
a call for plans for a nice, compact six-room cottage and bath-room, 
with cellar and attic, suitable for our suburban 25-foot lots? 1 am 
sure there are many just starting in life, like myself, who would be 
glad to see an arrangement of this kind, that could be built fora 
moderate sum, enabling them to own homes of their own instead 
of renting. Yours truly, S. H. REYNOLDs. 

No. 2447 MICHIGAN AVE, 
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ORTFOLIO. 


EDITOR'S 


HoLyoxKe, MAss., AND NEW York City, NOVEMBER 14, 1885. 


\!} communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
r of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


|) stage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


. special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 

expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
ntire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
row from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

tail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goob HOUSEKEEPING to the 
. Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
s Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
klyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn: Baltimore News 
Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
ti: Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
rn News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg: Washington News 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
I : New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Froncisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 

M.ntreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

\Ve are always glad to have the privilege of reading any MSS. 
that may have sense and sensible ideas, written in behalf of The 


KEEPING, if found available, 


!\{ those sending in MSS. for consideration are laboring under 
disabuse themselves of this erroneous idea, avd 
to their souls that the Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is at liberty 


to sit down to the perusal and examination of contributions at the 
moment of receipt, with the ability or power to reply “right away,” 


they are on the wrong track, and the sooner they switch off the | 


better for their own peace of mind, ¢herefore 


\Ve have to say that they who possess their souls in patience | 


have great possessions. 


possession, 


(00D HOUSEKEEPING is not unmindful of the cordial reception 
it has had at the hands of the press, and proposes to respond 
appropriately, but the applications for exchange are coming “so 
thick and fast” of late that, in justice to ourselves and our bank 
account, we must draw the line somewhere, and revise our Ex- 
change List at an early day, so that 

\{ any of our friends unexpectedly experience the unexpected, 
they will know that “necessity knows no law,” and that necessity 
dic the mischief. 


OUR NEW DRESS. 


lhe Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING believe in neatness of 


dress, in business circles as well as at home, and in exemplification | 


of the faith that is in them, open Number One, of Volume Two, of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING in a new dress of type, the leading articles 
0! which are put in one size larger type than that heretofore used. 
The type was cut and cast expressly for the Publishers of Goop 
IoUSEKEEPING by Messrs. Phelps, Dalton & Company, of Boston. 
Neat, isn’t it? 


| in the world’s field of usefulness. 


| for the past six months, abundantly demonstrate. 
Hicher Life of the Household, for publication in Goop House- | 


At our end of the line it is a very great | 


AROUND OUR FAMILY TABLE. 


As the conductor, contributors and readers of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 


ING gather around its Family Table on the occasion of its being 
spread at the parting of the ways, where Volume One makes exit 
and Volume Two enters the Homes of the World, let us fill our 
glasses and drink of “ Adam's Ale,” if you please, a bumper to 
the sentiment—that may be both a sentiment and substance—of 
long life and prosperity to the cause which has representation in 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in the Homes 
of the World. 

It well becomes the head of the table to speak briefly here of 
those who have thus far served so faithfully and to such general 
edification, as have those who have brought of the good things, 
both new and old, for the tables that have been so bountifully 
spread, each fortnight during the past six months. Prominent 
among these we may mention “ Marion Harland,” Rose Terry 
Cooke, Mary E. Dewey, Maria Parloa, Lucretia P. Hale, Katharine 
B. Foot, Christine Terhune Herrick, Ellen Bliss Hooker, H. An- 
nette Poole, Eva M. Niles, Ruth Hall, Margaret Eytinge, Marian S. 
Devereux, Hester M. Poole, Georgiana H.S. Hull, Anna L. Dawes, 
Dora Read Goodale, “ Margaret Sidney,” “Shirley Dare,” E. C. 


| Gardner, Milton Bradley, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Dr. S. W. Bowles, 
| William Paul Gerhard, and others of the best writers of the times, 


to the number of some sixty good and true brain and pen workers 


How deftly, carefully and well 


| this service has been rendered, the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 


The press of 
the land and the voice of the people, as well, have also pronounced 


| in no stinted words or measured phrases, in commendation of our 


| labors of the past. 
the impression that we are short of * copy,” we beg that they may | 


To the list of those already in attendance we have now added the 


' names of Catherine Owen, Helen Campbell, Emma P. Ewing, and 
Such of our correspondents as are laying the flattering unction | 


L. J. Gurley, and we have other treasures in store and in expecta- 
tion, from pens now actively engaged in our service. 

Catherine Owen commences, at this sitting, the first chapters of 
her new and interesting serial, “Tan Dollars Enough, or Keeping 
House Well on Ten Dollars a Week: how it has been done and 
how it may be done again ’—every week in the year. 

At the next setting out of our table, the Bill-of-Fare will be made 
up almost entirely of Thanksgiving substantials and dainties. pre- 
pared by such eminent caterers as Catherine Owen, Maria Parloa, 
Katharine B. Foot, Lavinia S. Goodwin, Lucretia P. Hale, Dora 
Read Goodale, Susan Teall Perry, etc., etc., and an illustrated 
sketch—tender and touching—from the pen of the late J. G. Hol 
land, with added side dishes, exfrées, condiments and desserts, 
from the well filled repertories of those who are to serve the guests 
of the occasion. 

At a later sitting, we shall spread upon our table, in illustration 
and description, the $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs 


| of Philadelphia, and at still later sittings, other features now in 
| preparation will be presented which may not yet be announced. 


If we may say thus much of those who contribute to our feast of 
good things, what may we not say of our gvests,—the whole world 
having been bidden,—our guests who have come so promptly at the 
bidding, and who, without exception, we trust, have eaten and been 
well filled. 


simile, it is simple justice to say that no publication of the time, of 


In plain English, however, and without metaphor or 


a literary or family character, has such a list of worthy and re- 
spected subscribers and patrons as has Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


And these have come to us from every state in the Union, from the 


| North, South, East and West, from Central and South America, 


3 
i 
= 
TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


D4 HOUSEKEEPING. 


United States Senators and Representatives and the Diplomatic 
circles of our Government, of Governors of States, of eminent 
clergymen, literary celebrities, publishers of note, and from many 
happy homes, where public honors have never been awarded, but 
where dwells a love of home-life in its best estate,—believers in 
and advocates of the Higher Life of the Household, and to these 
do we give the places of honor at our disposal. 

But the Table is spread. Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 1, Volume 
Il, is open before the world and its Bill-of-Fare is in the hands of 
the readers of these lines: 


** Now good digestion wait on appetite, 


CONVERSATIONAL RESOURCES. 
A young lady, whose marriage is in prospect, writes to us that 
she would like to become expert in conversation. She realizes that 
as a wife she must carry herself with dignity and self possession, 


and that her conversation ought to be ready and intelligent. What | 


she particularly desires is the ability to talk with “a whole com- 


pany,” and even to be the leader of conversation. She fears that | 


the meeting of many strangers in her new home will appall her con- 
versational powers, which in her old home rarely failed her. The 
foundation of a new home circle is in the special province of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING and we will respond to the letter on this page. 

A trying ordeal it is for a woman to break away from her home 


| guage, she may decidedly improve her conversational ability ; but 
| whether she may hope ever to become a leader, is doubtful—cur 
tainly not if she is in the presence of a gifted talker, though other. 
| wise she may train herself to take a stand in the front rank among 
| others. Practice must be persisted in constantly, taking advan 
| tage of every opportunity to converse, and making a study of t!\ 
| matter. Newspapers should be read thoroughly, for they supp'y 
subjects that are timely, and often much in addition. Taking cave 
to note the subjects that may be conversed about, the reader w'|! 
cultivate her memory and provide herself with ready material fi: 
discussion. The fresh and best literature of the day outside ot 
newspapers should be treated in the same way. 

Ladies usually narrate the incidents of their life, both great 
and small, remote and recent, feelingly and entertainingly, ani 
these may be depended upon for conversational stock, where 
proper. They should be enjoined to acquire an intelligent com 
prehension of the affairs of the town or city where they liv:, 
of their state and even of the nation, not only current events. 
but historical. Thus prepared the average lady, keeping in goo! 
practice, will have a capital start for conversational conquesi-, 
and will then be able to do well on a higher plane of subjects ot 
a more abstract and intellectual nature. To sustain a conversiu- 


| tion of this kind much reading of the best sort, and considerable 


where she has always lived and where everything and almost every- ; ss E 
| and in providing the subject matters, our correspondent ought to 


body whom she sees is familiar, and enters a strange home where 
nearly all are strangers and where many new acquaintances are to 
be acquired. Next to her care that she shall look well, which is 
usually easily provided for, is a woman’s concern that she shall ap- 
pear to be intelligent, an end that she regards as of uncertain 
attainment, because, her feelings greatly predominating over her 
intellect, she contrasts herself with the other sex, whose intellect 
is more conspicuous than hers. A natural timidity, arising from 
almost exclusive home experience, is sure to magnify every diffi- 
culty, and she approaches the ordeal with misgivings. 


The principles that underlie conversational ability fully cover | 
this case. The very first requisite of all, compared with which all 
the rest are insufficient, is confidence, without which no one can 
talk well, neither privately nor publicly. It comes in various ways | 
to different people, being inborn in some, knocked into others by 
contact with the world, and, in a conversational way, in the case of 
still others, often acquired by practice under disciplining circum- 
stances. Bearing upon all these instances is the command that 
one has over the language, and his ready use of words. In short, | 


good conversationists are born as well as made. 


With inborn assurance and loquacity, no one will falter in conver- 
sation, and, though his part may not be well sustained, he will be 


likely to monopolize attention. If to these be added practice, an 


extensive knowledge of the world, varied reading and thoughtful 
intelligence, spiced with story-telling powers, a person will shine in 
conversation above most of his fellows and may pardonably take 
the lead in it. At the other extreme, one whose power over lan- 
guage is very limited, who has been so home-keeping that he 
knows little of the world, who is timid and fears to trust himself in 


the mazes »f connected sentences, and never has conversed much, 
will be a failure conversationally, no matter how intelligent he may 
be. The average person is a mean between these extremes, and 
such we will assume our correspondent to be. 

The average lady will gain confidence when she finds herself 
constantly where she needs it and, with ordinary command of lan- 


study are necessary, the particulars of which would need a specia! 
article for their treatment. 


With all these preparations in gaining confidence, in practice 


become a very good conversationist. But, it should be remen 


| bered that one should possess an art in conversation besides talk- 
| ing—the art of making others talk. One who is a genius in this 


social duty may monopolize most of the time and so charm his 
hearers that they will be content to be silent; but, if he is not a 
genius, he may make himself obtrusive and call forth unpleasant 
criticisms. Therefore, to give others an opportunity to talk, who 
may stand in danger of finding none, a talented conversationist 
will ascertain their favorite and most familiar fields of knowledge 
for purposes of enticement. Good suggestions of subjects for 
others’ conversation are sometimes more advisable for one than tak- 
ing the lead. However easy conversation may be under other cir- 
cumstances, the most unfortunate and unsatisfactory attempt will be 
found to be in a miscellaneous small assemblage, endeavoring t0 
sustain only one.subject, when the assemblage ought to be divide: 
into groups, each engrossed with its own topics. Conversationa 
power, then, our correspondent will find, may be acquired, eve: 
among strangers, by one who is not gifted in this particular, by 
assiduous attention to the matter, by forcing confidence throug! 
making demands upon it, by unremitting practice, by providing 
the materials in many ways, and by attending to those arts ani 
expedients that make it possible for others to take part in a 
conversation. 


FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. 

The Thanksgiving Number of Good HOUSEKEEPING will b: 
issued on Saturday, November 21st, and our Table on that occa 
sion will be loaded heavily, so heavily that, from present appear 
ance, it now looks as if we may be compelled to make an Extension 


| Table of it, and add a half dozen or more extra “leaves.” 


We are also preparing a rich “ Bill-of-Fare,” full of choice Christ 
mas Plums, for Number Four of the present Volume, which wil: 
be ready for forwarding by mail on Saturday, December 21st. |! 
will be a valuable number to send’ to the Old Folks at Home, o: 
to the Young Folks Away from Home, as a Christmas Present. 
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Goo HouskKEEPING. 


A Goop REASON. 


Margaret.—(Whose beau is in the cavalry) Mrs. Ogden, Corporal Williams wants to know whether you 
uld object to his coming oftener than once a week? You see, ma’m, I shine up his sword and buttons with 
~. polio, and inspection comes very frequently now, m’am. 

9 It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap. which has no equal for all scouring 

WHAT KY SAPOLIO £ purposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it 
What will Sapolio do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and ‘7 > the doors, tables and 
elves a new appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the 
ves and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 


‘The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy 
tchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Bea ctever little 
isekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. There is but one Sapolio. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., New York. 


Is compesed of the finest materials, delightfully pertumed, and 
scientifically prepared. Especially for Toilet, Nursery, Shaving, 
etc Mildly Medicinal, Superior to French Toilet for making the 
Skin Soft and W hite. For Bath, 


and handy is Rees’ BATH FLESH CLEANSER. (a compound of 


Cleanser 


mi ike it healthy and active, and cures skin disorders. 
ya mail on receipt 


5 cents, Soap 20 cents. Sold everywhere ; 
7 price. Prepared by CHAS. S. KR 
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11 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FERRIS’ 


FERRIS GOOD SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


for Health, Economy and 
BE by STi retailers. rthem, Takeno siher. 


FERRIS BROS., ‘were, "81 White St., N.Y. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest and Drawers 


PEERLESS 


JHAKING AND DUMPING 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 


Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
rate 


RADE MARK 


uate cra sent on @ ypli- 
whe 


0ise, manc ipation 
ress Reform and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
ed Waists a 


Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Ib- 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock- 
2.25. ing Supporters, “Ranitary Napkins, 
ete. UNLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & GO., Pittshurgh, Pa. 


| complexion beautitul.” 


CUPID'S ADVICE: “If your Sieue will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the Press. 

**We can speak from personal experjence that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in shin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
Porter, Phila. 


‘* For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- j 
| fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever ‘ 
| usel.”—New England Medical Monthly. 
| “J use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 

troubles with the most marked benefit.”"—Egbert a 
| Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ns 
25 cents per cake. 
All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 4 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 
THE PACKER MPG, 00., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 
ASS AMERICAN 
Manu tureg [EFFERY 
Za muLly & 222 &224 
AS N. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO. 
SIZES, INCHES. PRICES 352° TOB20° 


this Scap and other lavative ingredients enclosed in terry cloth,) 
thoroughly cleanses and gives ‘the skin just the right friction to | 


| 
| 


| its quality. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


the most refreshing, pleasant | 


| pers in all the latest and 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up, 
we claim superior to any similar kind that h: mn be 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, ete. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 

ssirable tints. Each sheet 

mane pe is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The gover is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes, 

and s-M. envelupes to match. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
ge Be the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 


win paper is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes 

ith %-M. envelopes to match. 

"Tie in 1, 2and4 quires with envelopes to match in 
‘alk box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER 6O., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Orrice, 62 DUANE Sr. 


GRANULA 


Incomparable Food. Ready for fmmeiate 
ott d for children and invalids, A delicious 
diet, Unsurpassed for and dyspepsia. 
Sold by Grocers, Box by met. sc. Our Home 
Granula Co., DansviLLe, N."Y., Manufacture: 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


TWENTY-ONE. 

I miss the patter of little feet 
Upon the kitchen floor, 

And the roguish littie rat-a-tap 
Falling upon the door, 

And the eager shout of wild delight, 
As, opening it, I espied 

A bright, mischievous, childish face 
Brown-cheeked and sunny-eyed. 


I miss the hungry call for bread; 
The *‘ Mother, I want a string !”” 

The ball to cover, the kite to paste, 
The bells on the sled to ring; 

The garments torn in the daring climb, 
The shouts of exultant glee, 

And the headstrong, boyish wilfulness, 
That sometimes fretted me. 


I miss the noisy, boisterous laugh, 
The merry whistied tune, 

The song that seemed to my mother-ear 
As sweet as a bird in June; 

I miss a form that bent by my knee 
As the bed-time hour drew near, 

And a murmuring voice that softly said 
Our Father’s blessed prayer. 


Later, I miss at evening time 
A boy with his slate and book, 

The pencil-click, and the thoughtful face 
With its sober, earnest look ; 

The flash of triumph, as fair and white, 
The conquered problem stood, 

And the boyish words of victory, 
“I’ve got it, mother! Good!” 


All that I miss I cannot tell, 
For many, many a thing 

Flashes between me and my work 
On memory’s flitting wing ; 

The roguish hands, the tattered clothes, 
The thoughtful face are gone. 

“Dead,” did you ask, sir; no, thank God! 
But you see, he’s twenty-one.” 


Twenty-one, sir, out in the world, 
Out in the din and strife, 
Doing his part with a sturdy will, 
Of the earnest work of life ; 
He comes, a man with a firm, quick step, 
And I kiss him at the door, 
Lut my little make-believe-company boy, 
Will come to me no more. 
—Unidentified. 


ROCKING THE BABY. 


I hear her rocking the baby— 
Her room is next to mine— 
And I fancy I feel the dimpled arms 
That around her neck entwine, 
As she rocks and rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 


I hear her rocking the baby 
Each day when the twilight comes, 
And I know there’s a world of blessing and love 


I can see the restless fingers 


The sweet, little, smiling, pouting mouth 
That to hers in kissing clings, 

As she rocks and sings to the baby, 
And dreams as she rocks and sings. 


| 


I hear her rocking the baby 
Slower and Slower now, 


Playing with ‘‘ mamma’s rings,” | 


| And I hear her leaving her good-night kiss 
| On its eyes and cheek and brow. 


| From her rocking, rocking, rocking, 
I wonder would she start, 


| Could she know, through the wall between us, 


She is rocking on a heart? 
| While my empty arms are aching 
| For a form they may not press, 
| And my empty heart is breaking 
In its desolate loneliness. 


‘I list to the rocking, rocking, 

| In the room just next to mine, 

_ And breathe a prayer in silence 

| Ata mother’s broken shrine, 

For the woman who rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 


THE SONG OF THE DISTAFF. 


Thy distaff take, of the ribbon white ; 

| Spin, spin for thine own true knight 

The plaited shirt he shall one day wear, 
When thou shalt become his bride so fair. 


Thy distaff take, of the ribbon blue; 

Spin, spin, with devotion true 

And humble prayer, his priestly vest, 

Whose hands shall join you in wedlock blest. 


Thy distaff take, of the ribbon green; 
| Spin, spin, with a fervor keen, 


| The cloth, where scores of us then will throng, 


To drink, and to raise the nuptial song. 


' Thy distaff take, of the ribbon gray ; 
| Spin, spin the broad curtains gay 
For bridal chamber and nuptial bower, 
| Dear Love’s refection, and Virtue’s dower. 


Thy distaff take, of the ribbon of gold; 
Spin, spin, with a pride untold, 

Weaving small robes with maternal joy, 

And swathing-bands for thy first bright boy. 


Thy distaff take, of the ribbon red; 
Spin, spin of the daintiest thread 
| A kerchief fair, thy tears to keep, 


Thy distaff take, of the ribbon black ; 
Spin, spin, ere thy powers slack, 

| The winding-sheet thou must one day win, 

Which one of us here will enwrap thee in. 


LITTLE FEET. 


| Two little feet so small that both may nestle 
| In one caressing hand, 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of life’s mysterious land. 


soms 
In April’s fragrant days ; 

How can they walk among the briery tangles 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 


| 
| Must bear a woman’s load; 


And walks the hardest road ! 


af at 
in the “baby-bye ” she hume. | Alas! since woman has the heaviest burden, 


All dainty, smooth and fair— 
Will cull away the bramble, letting only 
The roses blossom there ; 


But when the mother’s watchful eyes are shrouded 


Away from the sight of men, 


| And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then ? 


And dry thine eyes when thou fain wouldst weep. 


Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach-tree blos- 


| Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades, 

Or find the upland slopes of peace and beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades ? 


How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair faced and gentle eyed, 
Before whose unstained feet the world’s rudc 
highway 
Stretches so strange and wide? 


Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet 
—Florence Percy. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


—Unidentified. “ It’s the strangest thing that ever I knew, 


| And the most provoking ’twixt me and you, 

| And a woman who’s got a man like me, 

| A good provider, and steady and free 

| With all her folks, with funds salted down, 

| And as fine a house as any in town, 

| To be lamenting ’cause one child in ten 

| Ain’t quite as good as he might have been. 
“Tt’s a pretty good showing, it seems to me, 

| That only a tenth of the lot should be 

| A little off color, and that’s what I say 

| To their mother twenty times a day. 

, But I can’t make her see it in that light. 
And she listens and waits night after night, 
For the sound of his step, till I grow so wild 
That I almost curse both mother and child. 


“She ought to live for the others, you know, 
And let the tormenting vagabond go 
And follow his ways and take the pain ; 
But I turn him out and she calls him again. 
This makes a hardness between her and me, 
And the worst of it is, the children agree 

| That I’m in the right. You'll pity her then; 
Such times I think I’m the meanest of men. 


“T’ve argued and scolded,and coaxed without end 
Her answer is always: ‘ My boy has one friend 
_ As long as I live, and your charge is untrue 
That my heart holds no equal love for you 
And all the rest. But the one gone astray 
Needs me the most, and you'll find ’tis the way 
| Of all mothers to hold close to the one 
| Who hurts her the most. So love’s work is done.’ 


i“ Now, what can I say to such words as those ? 
| I’m not convinced, as the history shows, 


—G. P. Grantham. | But I often wonder which one is right, 


As I hear her light step, night after night, 
| Here and there, to the window and door, 
| As she waits with a heart that is heavy and sore. 
| I wish the boy dead, while she gives her life 
| To save him from sin. There’s husband and 
| wife.” —Cardiff Mail 


AN ENGLISH HOME. 
Deep in a hazy hollow of the down 
The brick-built Court in mellow squareness 
stood, 
Where feathery beeches fringed the hanging 
wood, 


| 
| 


| These white-rose feet along the doubtful future | And sighing cedars spread a carpet brown. 


| Out of the elms the clamorous tree-folk sent 
A breezy welcome, while the roses made 


| 
| Their vesper offering, and the creeper laid 


Love for a while will make the path before them | His flaming hands about the pediment. 


| O happy souls, most fatherly denied 

The cares that fret, not quicken ; drawn to know 
The healing hands that hang upon the Cross, 
And through pure agonies of love and loss 


| Wrought into sorrow for a world of woe, 
| And from a prosperous baseness purified. 
| — The Spectator. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


~ Servant Girl Question, entitled “ Mistress Work and Maid Work,— 

(500 )D HO U S E K E E PI N [. | Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded to 

| Mrs. E. J. Gurley of Waco, Texas, a lady who has given much 

: time and thought to a careful consideration of the subject which 
A FamiLy Jou RNAL, she has so successfully treated. 

os 3d. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 

Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 

which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J., 

: author of “ The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and in Cooking,” 

ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, and one of the foremost writers of the day upon useful and practi- 


CrarKk W. Bryan, CLARK W. BRYAN & Co. cal subjects. 
e . PUBLISHERS. “ Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catharine 
Stig ~~ Owen, author of “ Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer for 
NEW YORK OFFICE, both American and English journals, all of which have been tested 
11 Broapway, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. by the author, will be published during the issuance of Volume Two. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. Marion Harland will write of ** Visitor and Visited.” 


ee Lucretia P. Hale will furnish a second paper on * The Brunton 

$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. Family Problem.” 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Dean of the School of Domestic Economy 
——_—_——— of the Iowa Agricultural College, will have an illustrated paper on 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. * Puff Paste.” 
The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 
PUBLISHERS’ DESK. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
| ““ What to Eat.” 
Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 
Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “ How EI- 
ana a caus nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
Goop HovusekEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than | ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “ Model Homes 
i ielersthoianmaniagee~aantaaaberetiaes for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 
It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate | Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
of $2.30 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 


HOLYOKE, MAss. - - - - NEw York City. 
NOVEMBER 14, 1885. 


Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 


Ten Cents. Higher Life of the Household” at heart. 
“Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal In short, the leading favorite writers for Volume One will con- 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. | tinue their prominent connection with our pages in Volume Two, 
: Se ——————— | and as many more as we can find room for will have place as the 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. months go by. 


Judging from the delicacies, dainties and substantials that have 
already been laid upon our Table, we may promise with all assur- 
ance of eminent fulfillment, the richest, rarest and most appetizing 
Bills-of-Fare, for the next six months, ever presented for public ac- 
ceptance in The Homes of the World. 

And all at the trifling expense of Ten Cents for each sitting. 


In PRosPEctT. 

In “clearing away the Table ” of Goop HousEKEEPING’s “* Vol- 
ume One ” and in preparing to lay the cloth anew for Volume Two, 
we may be pardoned, we think, for essaying to whet the appetites 
of our guests by foreshadowing what some of the substantials and 
dainties, for forthcoming Bills-of-Fare, will be. 

The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water, besides—will be drawn | 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability, and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification and, as in the volume just 
closed, we shall give the contributions of scores of the very best Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Maria Parloa, 


SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS: 


MANY OF WHOM ARE AMONG THE Most NOTED AND NOTEWORTHY 
WRITERS OR HOUSEKEEPERS OF OUR TIME. 


writers of the present day on subjects pertinent to the character of | Mrs. Hattie Tremaine Terry, Mary E. Dewey, 
; al P y ew 2 | Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, Lucretia P. Hale, 
4 : Mrs. Carrie W. Bronson, Ruth Hall, 

Prominent place will be given to Catharine Owen's practical and | Mrs. H. Annette Poole, Margaret Eytinge, 
valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House well on | Mrs. Katharine b. Foot, Marian S. Devereux, 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be | Mrs- Christine Terhune Herrick, Hester M. Poole, 

hown how f leas 1 ill | Mrs. C. A. K. Poore, Anna L. Dawes, 
shown how far a much less sum than that wil go in the exercise of | yfys. Georgiana H. S. Hull, Abbie F. Judd, 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, Dora Read Goodale, 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs of 

hi _| Mrs. S. O. Johnson, savinia S. Goodwin, 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully | Ses. Susan Teall Peery, Amelia A. Whitefield, M. D., 
-at an early day. . | Mrs. Helen Campbell, **Marion Harland,” 

Number Two of the Volume will be a “ Thanksgiving Number,” | Mrs. Mary Currier Parsons, “Margaret Sidney,” 
and a particularly interesting one. In this issue Mrs. Katharine B. | Ellen Come,” 
Foot will have one of her most charming stories, “tender and | _ re — “Ella +, Beeman ” 
true,” of “A Real Thanksgiving Day.” Miss Parloa’s paper in | Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, “ Adelaide Preston,” 
this number will be devoted entirely to Thanksgiving “ Goodies.” | Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma, E. C, Gardner, 

The Goop HouSEKEEFING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- | Mts. Henrietta Davis, Milton Bradley, 
te Thes rom Mrs. Eva M. Niles, Dr. F. M. Hexamer. 

shec entire in e or coming volume. hese are, ist: The Mrs. C. S. Fox, Clark W. Bryan, 

Prize of $250 for a Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How | Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, Dr. S. W. Bowles, 
to Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded | Mrs. Helen N. Packard, =a — a ; 
to “Margaret Sidney’ (Mrs. D. Lothrop) of Bos a leadi Mrs. L. A. France, illiam Paul Gerhard, 

; . iter of ~ be ld Lite P) Boston, a leading | Mrs. Sarah De W. Gamwell, J. H. Carmichael, M. D., 
magazine writer oO ouscholc iterature. = | Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, George K. Holmes, 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed | Anna Barrows, Newell Lovejoy. 
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28 HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOouSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
numbcr bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitied to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ie 
** ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare); 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. ConrEeNTs: How to Make House- 


work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- | 


count Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs; 
9. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 

3- 

“TWENTY-SIX Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. ConrEeNTs:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters to a Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations ; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takes care of his Baby. 


** DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CoNnrENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of “‘ Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission ;”’ 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change ;,7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; ro. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
~The Schoolmastcr’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the “‘ Men-folks;’’ 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle ; 
6. Pcbb!es or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. ‘‘ Turns ’em Off;” 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 


house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. ConTENts :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Llanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jeilies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 


washing, Flies, ‘‘ Kitchenly-kind,”’ Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 
Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 


“ ADVICE Tv A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnrrnxts:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Housei:old Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ”’ and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best ‘‘ Materials ’’ to be used in Cooking. This book avd ‘‘ Camp CooK- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

FIRST. PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. ConTEeNnts :—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe ; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta- 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. II. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s Camp COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WITH REMITTANCE $5.00. 
9. 
Goop HOoUvuSEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one ort» sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ IcE 


| CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illumin- 


ated Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 
“Miss PARLOA’s COOK BooK: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND CooK 
ING;’’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
icism,’’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CONTENTS * 
—Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE II[OUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Blanc Mange, Bread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 

12. 
“THE DINNER YEAR BuoKk,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. ConrEenTs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 


13- 
“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 


Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a fu!l dozen Familiar 
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Goop HousKKEEPING. 


falks on the subjects of Preakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
j.uncheor, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
1g Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practica!—or Utopian? 
(here are also recipes by the score and move for the cooking of Eggs, 


Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Swect-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- | 
uding Poultry and Game, Gravics, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- | 


es, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Mufins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
‘akes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
everages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

“ WomAn’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
\farrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
ents:—Parr I., Governing Rules of Decorative 
\rt; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
rn; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Vextiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Cutline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work ; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brus 
‘Np P1GMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Cil 
‘olors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 


with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr MopERN Homes— | 


lfints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Cur Doors ; 
japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades ; 
| )rawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
tor the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 

Three copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “* Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
lack and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Bread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Discuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
oast, ete., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Waffles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
erains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
ish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
leachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
‘Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WitH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 
16. 
We will send six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 
FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
With REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 


17- 
Twenty copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one y€ar to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l’ages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving bref important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


List II. 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18. 
** CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Cook Book,”’ a popular treatise on the 
| Art of Cooking, by Catherine Owen; 12mo., cloth, extra. 

19. 
“CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 380 


| pages, bound in flexible cloth. Contains a large number of original rec- ° 


ipes for appetizing and economical dishes. 


20. 
“COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne ; Illustrated, 
| 256 pages, bound in cloth. CoNntrEen'rs :—How we failed to Make Both 
Ends Meet; How we Made Both Ends Meet; Removing; House Clean- 
ing and the best way to set about it; Small Economies; How Not to 
Waste; How to make Jams and Preserves; Local Dishes and How they 
are Made; How to Nurse the Sick; Little Accidents and How to Deal 
with Them; Every Day Ailments and How to Deal with Them; How 
I Managed my Servants; How I Managed my Children; Why my Chil- 
| dren are Healthy; Childrens’ Pleasures; How to Give a Childrens’ 
Party; How to Make Childrens’ Toys; How I Dressed my Daughters; 
The Art of Shopping; Going to the Seaside; How we Made our Picnic 
| a Success; The Winter Evenings—How Shall we Spend Them; Lodg- 
ers and Lodgings. 
| “KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle and the 
| hook, by * Jenny June ;” 144 pages, 200 illustrations, Illustrated paper 
cover. Contains a large variety of stitches and patterns, fully illustrated 
and described. Designs and directions are given to knit and crochet 
| Afghans, Boots, Borders, Cane Work, Yokes and Sleeves, Clouds, Com- 
| forters, Counterpanes, Stockings, Drawers, Edging, Gaiters, Jackets, 
Knee Caps, Mittens, Petticoats, Purses, Quilts, Rugs, Shawls, Shirts, 
Socks, Undervests, Venetian Lace, and all stitches and designs in Mac- 
| rame Work. 
22. 
| ‘NEEDLE Work,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroidery 
and Drawn Work, by Jenny June ;”’ 126 pages, I[]lustrations, Illus- 
| trated paper cover. The list of stitches, with studies and illustrations 
| are: Buttonhole, Hemstitch, Brier Stitch, Crow’s Foot, Herring Bone, 
| Fodder Stitch, Two Tie, Three Tie, Drawn Work, Stem Stitch, Twisted 
| Chain or Rope Stitch, Split Stitch, French Knot, Solid Leaf, Satin Stitch, 
Padding, Darning Stitch, Skeleton Outline, Couching, Kensington, Fill- 
| ing Stitches, Coral Stitch, Italian, Leviathan and Holbein Stitches, Ap- 
| plique, Interlaced Ground, Weaving Sutch, Gold and Silver Thread 
| Embroidery, Arrasene, Ribbon Work, etc., etc. 


23. 

| “apres MANUAL OF Fancy Work,” by “Jenny June,” 96 pages, 500 

| illustrations, paper cover. A new book, giving plain directions for ar- 
tistic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet Work, Net 
Work and all kinds of fancy Needle Work. Comprising designs for 

| Monograms, Initials, Edgings, Cross Stitch, Point Russe, Berlin and 
Shetland Wool, Applique, Kate Greenaway’s Designs for Doilies, etc., 
Handkerchief Borders, Macrame, Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet Cush- 

| ions, Foot Stools, Work Baskets, Lambrequins, Scrap Baskets, Sofa 
Cushions, Slipper Patterns, Patchwork, Pillow Shams, and hundreds of 
other designs in Fancy Work, with plain directions with each. 


24. 

“WHAT EVERYONE SHOULD Know,” a cyclopedia of Practical Infor- 

| mation, containing complete directions for making and doing over 5,000 

| things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the Home, the Farm 

and the Kitchen; giving in plain language, Recipes, Prescriptions, 

Medicines, Manufacturing Processes, Trade Secrets, Chemical Prepara- 

tions, Mechanical Appliances, Aid to Injured, Business Information, 

Law, Home Decorations, Art Work, Fancy Work, Agriculture, Fruit 
Culture, Stock Raising and hundreds of other useful hints and helps. 


25. 
“THE USAGES OF THE Best Soctery,”’ a manual of Social Etiquette, 
| by Frances Stevens : 200 pages, Cloth Binding. CONTENTS :—Introduc- 
| tions and Salutations, Visiting Cards and Visiting, Strangers and New 
| Comers, Engagements and Weddings, Receptions, and Debuts, Private 
Balls and Germans, Fancy Dress and Masquerade Balls and Costumes, 
Opera and Theater Parties, Dinner and Dinner-giving, Table Decora- 
tions and Etiquette, Luncheons, Breakfasts and Teas, the art of Enter- 
taining, Letter Writing and Invitations, Musical ‘“‘At Homes” and 
| Garden Parties, Traveling Manners and Mourning Etiquette, Wedding 
| and Birthday Anniversaries, and Presents, New Years’ Day Receptions, 
| Important General Considerations, Brief Hints for Every Day Use. 
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26. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,”’ by Marion Harland; 200 pages, 
bound in Cloth. ConrentTs:—Familiar Talks with Mothers, Nursery 
Cookery, Clothing, Mothers’ Half-minutes, A Hint for Christmas. 

27. 

“HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by Franklin 
D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. Conrents:—The Bones 
of the Skeleton, The Muscles, The Skin, The Nervous System—Its 
Structure, The Nervous System—Its Function, The Vascular System, 
Adipose Tissue or Fat, The Blood, The Alimentary Canal, The Salivary 
Glands, The Liver, The Pancreas, Alimentation, The Spleen, Larynx or 
Organ of Voice, The Trachea, The Lungs, The Urinary Organs, The 
Generative Organs, Man-—-Fully Developed and Complete, What is 
Life, What is Health, Hlow to Sustain Life and Preserve Health, Alco- 
holic Drinks, Narcotics, Disease, Death, General Diseases, Fevers, The 
Eruptive Fevers, Diseases of the Nervous System, Diseases of the Or- 
gans of Respiration and Circulation, Diseases of the Alimentary Canal, 
Diseases of the Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Diseases of the Skin, 
Surgical Accidents and Emergencies. 


“GOLDEN DEEDS;”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. Con- 
‘YENTS:—What is a Golden Deed? The Stories of Alcestis and Antigone, 
The Cup of Water, How One Man has saved a Host, The Pass of Ther- 
mopylex, The Rock of the Capitol, The Two Friends of Syracuse, The 
Devotion of the Decii, Regulus, The Brave Brethren of Judah, The 
Chief of the Arverni, Withstanding the Monarch in his Wrath, The Last 
Fight in the Coliseum, The Shepherd Girl of Nanterre, Leo the Slave, 
The Battle of the Blackwater, Guzman el Bueno, Faithful Till Death, 
What is Better than Slaying a Dragon, The Keys of Calais, The Battle 
of Sempach, The Constant Prince, The Carnival of Perth, The Crown 
of St. Stephen, Sir Thomas More’s Daughter, and many others. 


29. 

Any two of the ‘“ HEALTH AND HoME LibrRARy,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth :— 
1. THE SECRET OF A CLEAR HEAD,” CONTENTS —Temperature, Habit, 
Time, Pleasure, Self-importance, Consistency, Simplicity, The Secret of 
a Clear Head. 2. ‘* THE SECRET OF A GooD MEMoryY.” CONTENTS— 
What Memory Is and How it Works, Taking in and Storing Ideas, 
Ways of Remembering Facts, Figures, Forms, Persons, Places, Prop- 
erty; The Secret of aGood Memory. 3. “* SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS.” 
CoNntTENTs—Sleep, Going to Sleep, Sleeping, Awaking, Sleeplessness, 
Sleep and Food. 4. ““ComMMon MIND TRouBLES.” CONTENTS—Fail- 
ings, Defects of Memory, Confusions of Thought, Sleeplessness from 
Thought, Hesitation and Errors in Speech, Low Spirits, Tempers—Good 
and Bad, Creatures of Circumstance. 5. “*IN CASE OF ACCIDENT.” 
Conrents—The Bones, The Muscles, The Skin, The Blood and its 
Vessels, Iniuries to Blood Vessels, The Dressing of Wounds, The 
Stomach, The Heart, The Brain, The Lungs. 6. *‘ How ro MAKE THE 
Best oF Lire”? Conrenrs—Health, Feelings, Breathing, Drinking, 
Eating, Overwork, Change, Life—Strength. 


30. 
“A Boy’s WorKSHOP;” 221 pages, bound in Cloth. Conrenrs :— 
The Shop Itself, The Sawhorse and Workbench, The Use of ‘Tools, 


IHfow to Make a Tool Cabinet, Hinges and Lock, Curtain Poles, Book- | 


rest, A Bed Table, Cabinet, A Boy’s * Catchall,”” How to Build a Port- 
able Wooden Tent, How to Make a Fernery, A Boy’s Railway and 
Tram, How to Make a Good Fly, How to Bind Magazines, How to 
Photograph, Archery for Boys’, Sir Walter Scott’s Idea, Knots, Hitches 
and Splices. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
With ReMITTANCE OF $5.00. 


Giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon and 


\ YEAR'S COOKERY.’ 


Goop HouUskKEEPING. 


List 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
33- 


Premium No. 33, is A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, containing the 
following articles: One box of Black Powder and one distributor for the 
same. Instructions for doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid 
process, which cannot be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the 
powders and distributors, and for mixing the material for the indelible 
stamping, directions how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other 
information necessary to be known, to make stamping a business. 1 
complete set of 26 initials. 1 bunch of pansies, 4x5 inches. 1 bunch of 
roses and buds, 4x5 inches. 1 sprig of daisies, 4x5 inches. One single 
rose and bud, 2x2 inches. 1 single daisy and forget-me-not, 2x2 inches. 
i sprig of golden rod, 4 inches high 1 sprig of bachelor’s button, 3% in- 
ches high. 1 sprig of daisies, 4 inches high. 1 sprig of smilax 5 inches 


high. 1 single buttercup, 2x2 inches. One cluster of strawberries, 214x3 
inches. 1 sprig of astors, 2x3% inches. 1 sprig of forget-me-nots, 1%4x2 
inches. 1 sprig of barberries, 3 inches high. 1 bouquet of daisies and 


forget-me-nots, 5x6 inches. One growing design of violets for lambre- 
quins, etc., 5 inches high. 1 vine of roses, 2% inches wide. 1 vine of 
daisies and ferns, 2% inches wide. 1 vine of leaves, 1% inches wide. 1 
vine of point russe stitches, 144 inches wide. Several snowflake designs 
for crazy patchwork, etc. 1 strip of scallops for skirts, infants blankets, 
etc. 41 vine with scallop, 214 inches wide. 1 braided vine, 2 inches wide. 
t braided vine, 1% inches wide. 1 design of crying child, for working 
tidy in outline. 1 outline design boy and girl skating, 7 inches high. 1 
little girl, 5 inches high. 1 kitten, 32 inches high. 1 little butterfly. 1 
little bird. 1 bird 4x5 inches. 1desigr, two owls on branch. 1 star and 
anchor. 1 design of child’s face. Besides all the above which makes 
a complete Stamping outfit, we give a good Tidy, made of the best 
quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four skeins of Ken- 
sington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, and a book which 
teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribben Embroidery, 
Plush Stitch, etc., etc. 
4- 

Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and one 
14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides and 
is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall from 
being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is intended 
to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, three 
skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. The 
tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


Is a Table Scarf, 18 x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any color 
you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With this 
will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36. 

Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is designed 
to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold umbrellas 
and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the household. It is 
stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made up. With it 
will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37> 

Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four pockets 
and is designed to be hung on closet doors to held shoes, slippers, etc. 
It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and made up, and 


| with it will be material to work the pattern. 


38. 
Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed to 
be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it being 
sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button hooks, 


| keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by ribbons 


Dinner, for Every Day in the Year, with Practical Instructions for their | 


Preparation, by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


With REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 


32- 

The “HEALTH AND Home Liprary” Complete, which comprises 
the following Six Books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in 
Cloth :—“* The Secret of a Clear Head,” “‘ The Secret of a Good Mem- 
ory,”’ ‘Sleep and Sleeplessness,’’ ‘Common Mind Troubles,”’ In Case 
of Accident,” Ilow to Make the Best of Life.” 


which are also sent. 
39- 
* KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” ‘‘ KENSINGTON EMBROID- 
ERY AND THE COLOks OF FLOWERs,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWeRK.” ‘These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
40. 

Comprises a Duster-Case for holding dusting cloths, and a Laundry- 
Bag for holding soiled clothes. These are both made of fine twilled 
brown linen, and stamped with suitable patterns ready to be worked and 
made up. 
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SANGLO-QWISS 


Milkmaid CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen " 
} babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box 3773, 


MILK. 


Better for 


AU TION —See that ful 


NGLO-SWISS FOOD, 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK Co. 
P. O. Box 3773. 86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


OLD, SILVERWARE, DEWELRY, 


AND GLASS. 
PRODUCES eatest brilliancy. REQUIRES least labor. 
is HARMLESS in every respect. 19 YEARS in household use. 
Sold everywhere, and coat on receipt of 15 cents in 

it name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and yellow label is on box 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send yu TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


$125 


FOR 


ONLY 


DO YOU WANT AN ORGAN 


BUY THE NEW HOME PARLOR 


\ The Latest Triumph; the Pearl of all the Or- 


WARRANTED 7 ding Present. Has never fore been offered 
FOR for sale at less than $125. 


An unparalleled combination of Beauty, Simpli- 


5 YEARS F m city and ay The pride of the Home Circle, 
* St the Sunday School and the Lodge Room. The 
—e 5 handsomest and best Family Organ made. Con- 
tains four sets of REEDS, viz. : 
One Diapason of two octaves, 8 ft. Tone. 
One Dulciana of three octaves, 8 ft. Tone. 
One Principal of two octaves, 4 ft. Tone, and 
One Celeste of three octaves. 8 ft Tone. 
NINE USEFUL STOPS, as follows: Diapason, 
Dulciana, Celeste, Principal, Dulcet, Echo, 


Celestina, Hautboy, Patent Vox Humana, Grand 
Organ Swell, Improved Knee, Swell and every 
modern improvement that tends to the perfection of 
tone and general durability. 

FIVE FULL OCTAVES, Manual or Keyboard, At- 
tractive Walnut Case, Veneered Panels, handsomely 
ornamented by carved lines with gold tracings, Recep- 
tacle for Book and Sheet Music, amp Stands, Handles, 
Rollers, &c., and will adorn the homes of the wealthy 
as well as those in more moderate circumstances. 

THE HOME PARLOR ORGAN is easily played 
and does not get out of order. A first-class instru- 
ment and handsome piece of furniture combined, 
at low price on easy terms of payment. War- 
ranted for six years. If you buy it, you will not 
be disappointed. The price, $75.00, can 
paid as follows: $25.00 CASH WITH THE 
URDER. $25.00 IN THREE MONTHS. 
%25.00 IN SIX MONTHS. On receipt of 
the $25.00 Cash payment, the Organ will be 
shipped at once. When it is received and tried. 
if foind satisfactory, you give two notes of 
#25.00 each, payable one in three months, 
Width, 42 in. ; Depth, the other in six months. If not satisfactory, 
23 in. ; Weight, 375 lbs. you can return the oan and the $25.00 paid 
THE H PARLOR ORGAN will be refunded. OBDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD- 

OME . VERTISEMENT. ‘Remit by Draft, P. 0. Order, 
Registered Letter, or Currency by Express, and Organ will be shipped promptly, accompanied by a wr! 
ten guarantee for six years. Our liberal terms of | payment bring the Home Parlor Organ within 
Therefore there is no reason why every family cannot have an organ if they want one. 

This instrument speaks for itself ; it sings its own praises. If you are unable to accept tris 

offer now. write us your reasona why. Friends of yours may desire an Organ. Call their 

: — attention to this advertisement. If they are from 

FROM CASH CUSTOMER who will or-] }ome mail this offer to them. If you can conveni- 

der direct] ently help us to extend the sale of these popular in- 

from this advertisement within ten days] <truments, we shall certainly appreciate your efforts. 
from date of this paper, we will accept 865 


cash with the order for this beautiful instru- HEARNE & C0., 39 Broadway, New York. 


ment worth $125. 


Dimensions —Height, 70 in. ; 


the reach of all. 


DO YOUR OWN 
For Embroidery. 25 Per- 
forated Parchment Pat- 
terns, Powder, Pad, and 


Full Instructions, for 50 cents. Price-List Free. 
W.N. SWETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


FLORENCE 


SILK MITTENS. 


s This engraving shows the /atest 

a style of these goods. It is pub- 

lished as a protection for those la- 

“ii dies who wish to obtain mittens 
#/ well-made from genuine 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 


Whatever the design, all real 
Florence Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair ina box, bearing the brand 
* FLORENCE ” on one end. 

The pattern shown here is 
‘lined in the wrist and back 
throughout with silk. 

They are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are far more 
\ comfortable than any glove, are 
more durable and’ quite as 
elegant and fashionable as 
the best of gloves. 


Sold by all 
Enterprising Dealers. 


{| Our latest book on knitting (1885 
Hedition) contains over one hundred 
valuable illustrated rules, including 
full instructions for this mitten. 


Mailed to any address on receipt 
of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail youa 
specimen copy free. 


Canvassers wanted, 


Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, {5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co,, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


by First-Class Hotels and 
3: Private Families through- 


Used and Recommended 
RY} 


WINDSOR HOTEL, New 
York, writes:—Your’ Spiced Sea- 
soning is perfect. 


The BREVOORT HOUSE, 


best of satisfaction. 

The Steward of one of the most prom- 
inent New York Hotels, writes as fol- 
lows :—I consider your Bell Spiced Seasoning the 
only reliable compound ever placed before the public 
for seasoning meats, poultry, game, etc. Since filling 


| the position of steward at this house, I have been over- 


persuaded to try other makes, and in every instance 
had to either return or throw it away and fall back on 
the old reliable Bell Seasoning. 

The small size is retailed at ten cents per can, the 
next at fifteen cents, and one pound net at sixty cents. 
If you cannot obtain it of your gocer, remit the retail 
price to us with your full address, and we will send it 
to you by return mail, postage prepaid. 

WM. G. BELL & CO., 
40 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 


“WOODS” PURE 
lavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


k'g. 


TRADE MARK 
On ev'typ 


THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


AWAY 
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Brunt 
New York, writes: — We have 
given it a fair trial at the Brevoort, and it gives the : 
| 


Goop HousKKEEPING. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Furnishes a superior home for a limited numl er 
of boys. Location unsurpassed: for healthful. 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500, 


DRESSING For circulars, address 


Is absolutely the best. Softens leather, con- Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere recom- E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
tains oil, gives natural finish, actually Wr SS mend it. It is more economical than other MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
makes shoes wear lonzer. a dl dressings. Take no other. 

BUTTON & OTTLEY, MFRS., NEW YORE. 


LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN? 


| Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 


Invaluable as an astringent and styptic ap plica- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness o 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases o 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or ts 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITI: 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and 
an injection for all abnormal discharges and Fk- 
MALE COMPLAINTS. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


CG MADE IN A DAY. 


on ANY SEWING MACHINE or by Ha 
No frames, knitting or hook work. ‘an use RaGs « 
YARN. T a E 
1.00 postpaid. fy Agents wante 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa, B * 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a samp! 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in eleg: 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suita 
§=for presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


It 


will not disappoint you. 
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TO THE PIANO AND ORGAN at once. 
SMOANVINVISNI OS JO v Anq ‘op nosy 


If you do, buy a copy of SOPER’S INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


$9 THE PIANO Wrinkles, Pimples, Moles, Black- 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. heads, Pittings, Superfluous Hair, 
By which any child or person can play any of the popular airs furnished, at sight, without study, previous practice, oreven ; and all blemishes permanent: remoy- 
musical talent, is one of the most wonderful as well as one of the most useful inventions of the times The publishers will (S03 yy ed. (omplexions beautified. The form 
forfeit £100 if any child 10 vears old fails to play any one of our popular tunes on the Piano, Organ or Melodeon within one developed. Flesh increased or reduced. 
hour after receiving the music and instruction<, provided the child nows the A B C’s, and can count from | to 1% correetly. : 5 Hair and Brows colored and restore 

Soper's Guid not for accomplished musicians, but for the millions who know nothing about music or v ho have never - Satisfacti D teed. Ali Peo 
played a tune Our self-explanatory sheets of music are triumphs of musical simplicity, brevity and certainty, and creates atisfactton @ varan eed. cor? 
a living interest for music with the delighted thousands who use them. They teach any person to play at sight, while theeve qt spondence confidential. Interesting cir- 
it wie teach you more masts one day than voucan learn from ateacherina month. The Guides testimonials (sealed),4c. Mme. 
are sold in handsome folio sets, with 20 pieces of Popular Music, for $100. Just think of 1t! you would pay more than that | > r 2 Lexi r. City 
amount for a single lessou. The set complete will be mailed free on receipt of price, by the publishers, : elaro, 2012 Lexington Av., N.Y. City, 


HEARNE & Co., 39 Broadway, New York. 


Below we give a few of the many Testimonials, which have come tos unsolicited, yj TAstAL DE yy ale np 
x ill mail you rules to develop mus 
from —o who have bought Soper s Instantaneous Guide: cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
Fen: __ Marine City, Mich., April 16, 1885. which one learns to play the piano and organ. The Guide a " so rules for using 
Soper's Guide to the Piano and Organ is“ Boss.” Sen is a source of very great pleasure to my children. ‘They lls, elop every mus:le 
catalogue of other Tunes as some of the nei hbors want to seemed to take up the principle of the Guide without difti- 4 — of the arms and body —all for 50 «ts 
make selections from it. E. H. HART, P. O. Box 28. culty. It is certainly both a great invention and a great = ‘ frof.C.L.Dowd, ome Schoo! ‘or 
-——- blessing to those who have not the time and money to em- *hysicas Vulture, 16 E. 14th St.. N. Y. 
Eureka, Gallia “ounty, Ohio, February 15, 1885. ploy ateacher. I certainly wish you every success; your 
Thave received my Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the musical guide deserves it. 
Piano and Organ and am well pleased with it. I learned MRS. SARAH J. WILLIAMS. a is 
play pieces of music you sent, in about one- EMBROIDER 
alf day. will send for more music if you will send Ine a No. 59 King St., Spri . i 72 5 
. No. 59 9g St., Springfield, Ohio, April 28, 1885. 
catalogue E. M. CLARK. I have received the Soper’s Instantaneous Guide | sent CRAZ QUILTS 
Wappelio County. Toca. Nay? | for—many thanks to you. The divectinns are +o simple 
much with it, like you to quite delighted with my purchase. P. WOODS. Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
twenty pieces Enclosed you will find the Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
money for same. J aughter is learning fast from the Galesburg, Neosho County, Kansas, May 25, 1885. shic a 5 j eins silk 
Guide. MRS. CRANE. T am well satisfied with the Soper’s Instantaneous Guide One one Ik 
— and twenty pieces of music. Iam an old man past 63; my ana beautiful colors. esigns for 100 styles o razy 
Galveston, Texas, June 2, 1885. | wife is past 60. We have a nice organ and she can play all Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
The Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Piano and music __ the pieces received from you. We want to get some more stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 


which vou sent me exceeds my utmost and most sanguine of it. Please send me catalogue with full particulars. I et S A 2, DD. 
expectations. A marvel of wonderisthe rapid manner with . enclose stamp for reply. CALEB N CLOUGH. ARMSTRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY ? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Housekeeping, 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. 
‘AVd aqoo»s 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


New York Office, No. Ill Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


i Greatly improved. | 
Price redvced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 
ability. ‘All sizes, for both 

Stoeped shoulders 
contiacted chest 
woided by wearin 

Pratt’s Pat nt Brace. 

Sent by mail on receipt 
f $1, and measure around 
he chest under the arms. 
Jleveland (O.) Shoulder 
Brace Co. [> For sale 
by all dealers. 

Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 


The names and address | 
of LADIES and GENTLE- 
®MEN looking for profit- | 


able pleasant work. Must belong to | 
the better class. RESPONSIBLE HOUSE. 
To such a liberal offer will be made to | 
obtain constant employment. 


Address, j 
PAUL E. TABEL MFG. CO., Chicago. 


\PAT.SEPT. BY 77) 


SOAP. 


tt PUR Best in the world for | 
zundry or Toilet. Will not | 

stick or green t the clothes like many soaps | 
‘stly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- | | 
ses. cleanest soap made. Positively cures or | 


dor sore hands. Send us_ seven | 


chap} 
rs or Frade Marks and get the handsomest | 
is ever sent out. | 
y all grocers. Manufactured only by | 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. ' 


AGEA ARNOLD 
AUTOMATIC STEAM. COOKER 
A household treasure and necessi! 
Better and healthier than 
broiling Wanted by ev- 
ery sees it.. This is a rare 
chan te~ Send for terms at once. 
WILMOTC & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


CE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 434 Ibs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be tound to gen- 
erate a fire ina range. Sent to any 
address in the U. 8., ee paid, 

on receipt of $1.50. 


Pa . 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. 
VW 
that little 
FLORENCE 
\TING STOVE 
EAT A ROOM? 
CRTAINLY, 
nds have done so. 
for circulars, ete.to £ 
MACHINE CO., ¢ 
SRENCE, MASS. 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. Osgoodby’s Method. 
For Self-Instruction, Price, $1.50. Special In- | 
struction by Mail, $6. Send stamp for Specimen 

Pages, &c. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Sp'ced Fruits, | 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, | 


Pickles and Mince Meat. in 
Glass. Orders from. families | 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 


ences and prices sent or appli- | 


cation. Address 
Mrs. SARAH §. McEL RATH, 
Degraw St., Brooklyn. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
IN CZ removing Parnt, 


UN & great necessity in every 
=) househol 

if your Drveetst or 
GROCERYMAN does not 
keep it, send 25 cts, to us 
=| for sample box. 
H. B. RISING & CO. 

41 Clark &t. 


Cuicaco, Int 


STEIN'S SAFETY 
- Stocking. Supporters. 
NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS, 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING FHYSICIANS, 
Children’ 's one attachment, 6e. a pair. 

two 
Misses’ * 
Ladies’ 
with a belt, 


Stocking, ‘Abdonieal, 
Catamenial Bandage. 
portercombined 

Health Skirt Supporter, 

Brighton Gents’ Garter, 15c. 

FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manu) ‘act. 
173 CentRE Mew Vane 


Galleries of Paintings, 


AND LOOKING-GLASS WAREROOMS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES of every character. 


| FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS of unique and ele- | 


gant designs. 
Tasteful and harmonious PICT URE FRAMES, 


, CARD AND CABINET FRAMES, the fullest and 
most attractive collection to be found anywhere. 


| EASEL S, of Brass, Ebony, Bamboo, Mahogany, &c. 
| All the ** ROGERS’ GROUPS,” Sole Agency. 


Prices from $10 to $22 can be forwarded in safety to 
all parts of the world. 


Catalogue on rece’ p: of stamp. 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 

ity of Stationery for t eir 

correspondence should in- 

quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 

Note Papers and Envel- 

s to match (the old and 

reliable line). These goods 

are presented in Superfine 

and Extra Superfine 

Brands, the latter being 

unsurpassed in Purity, 

ee Tone, and Beautiful Soft 

Finish, by even the finest ae gt productions. Sold 
by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


LADIES : ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Have you tried “ WuitTiNG’s 
‘Sranparp Writing Paper and 
made by WHITING 


Co., Hotyoxe, Mass. ? 


You will find them the best 


tor correspondence and all the 
| 
“uses of polite society. Cream 
- Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


| ~ MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
| 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
34 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
| Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
; participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
| contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
|E Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


_E. W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
| JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


N\A LACONOCGRAPHY! 

A MARVELOUS SUCCESS! 
| A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- 
| ing and memory culture.dastruction by 
} mail. Send for circulars to Dr. Ac 
| Y\ Miller, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


“Or paper that is daily whirled 


To every quarter of the world, 


tuations procured all pupils when competent. 
ul W.C. CHAFF Os 0, N.Y 
TAKE THE HINT. 
‘*WHEN’EER an anxious group is seen 
Around some monthly magazine 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIAN®D 


33 Union Square. N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 25c 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c 


LADIES sik Work: 


New Haven, Conn., for a package of their beautif 


SILKS for PATCHWORI. 


up in 31.00 and $2.00 A Valuab 
OOK of NEW STITCHES and DESI NS, a package: 


. EMBROIDERY Silk 


assorted colors, and best quality, and a choice lot < 


LACH FREE 


with every $2 pac! and the Emb. Si! 
free withevery$l package. Embroidery Silk slone? 20 
cents a package ; 6 packages,$1. Send Money Order, Post. 
Note, Cash or Postage Stamps. Ali $2 packages registere<. 


HORTHAND 


But while they smile or praise bestow 
And wonder whence ideas flow, 

The fact should still be kept in mind 
That people of the knowing kind 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1278. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


And merry peals of laughter rise 
As this or that attracts the eyes, 
The smiling crowd you may depend 


Will heed the hints or lessons laid, 


In rhymes and pictures thus displayed, 


And let no precious moments fly 


Warranted absolutely pur’ 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thre 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


Above some illustrations bend 


That advertise the strength and scope And prove on garments coarse and fine 


And purity of Ivory Soap. 


\ and is therefore far more econom: 
4 cal, costing less than one cent « 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing 
strengthening, easily digested, an 

jadmirably adapted for invalids a+ 
well as for persons in health. 


Until the Ivory Soap they try, 


The truth of every sketch and line. 


If your grocer does not keep-the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, all 


-=@ it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 


Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BaNncrRortT, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 
One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. I. 
The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when a ae 
is 30° below zero. S. B. AMory, Fond du Lac, V 
I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and ie 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
3 Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a ae 335 XI R feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. VETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north ae ” my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 


the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never. been touched 
rith frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero, 
Wo. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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